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Headmasters  Message 


N  unexamined  life  is  not  worthy  of  man,”  declared  Plato.  Examining  our 
own  lives  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  most  of  us  are  two-talent  folk 
and  possess  two  natures.  We  do  not  rank  among  the  least  privileged, 
nor  are  we  among  those  endowed  for  unusual  achievement.  We  are  common  people. 
In  the  face  of  this  fact,  what  can  we  do  in  life?  Of  course  the  answer  can  be:  we 
can  enter  one  of  the  many  professions,  or  one  of  the  myriad  types  of  business 
necessary  to  our  society.  We  can  build  homes  of  beauty  and  purity,  of  good  cheer 
and  inspiration.  We  can  strive  for  the  radiance  of  society,  and  we  can  contribute 
much  to  social,  religious,  and  political  circles.  But  all  are  conditioned  according  to 
the  guiding,  moulding  and  training  we  receive. 


In  that  beautiful  account  of  the  last  day  of  Socrates,  as  written  by  Plato  in 
the  “Phaedo”,  Simmias  expresses  genuine  wisdom:  “We  must  learn,  or  we  must 
discover  for  ourselves  the  truth  of  these  matters.”  That’s  the  rub — “We  must  learn, 
or  we  must  discover  for  ourselves”. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  there  is  a  statue  of  two 
wrestlers  struggling  in  a  death  grapple.  One  is  sinister,  evil,  revolting,  the  other  is 
clean,  commanding,  aspiring.  They  represent  our  two  natures.  We  are  all 
experiencing  this  conflict:  our  selfishness,  our  indolence  and  baser  desires  ever 
battling  with  our  finer  impulses,  purer  ideals,  altruistic  aims,  and  soaring  ambitions. 

Youth  is  peculiarly  the  strategic  time  of  learning  and  discovering,  of  training 
and  preparation,  in  order  that  we  might  live  thrillingly,  and  prepare  for  the  fullest 
discharge  of  that  great  challenge  we  call  citizenship. 


In  the  knowledge  of  this  Albert  College  was  built  and  dedicated.  To  this 
cause  it  is  still  true,  and  we  trust  our  graduates  will  leave  these  halls  to  play  their 
respective  parts  worthily  and  courageously. 

Before  closing  may  I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  our  Board  of  Governors. 
Staff,  students,  parents,  and  friends  for  their  splendid  co-operation  in  this  the  greatest 
of  all  enterprises.  I  should  also  like  to  congratulate  the  Editorial  Staff  for  the  most 
commendable  way  they  have  endeavoured  to  picture  this  record  of  our  College  year. 
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0  ffe  c  e  r  s 

Chairman — W.  G.  Morrow. 
Vice-Chairman — W.  H.  Morrison. 
Bursar — H.  W.  Ackerman. 
Secretary — W.  H.  Hopper. 


97/embers  Appointed 

Ackerman,  H.  W.  - 
Baxter,  Donald  .... 
Brown,  Rev.  F.  L.  - 
Bryce,  Very  Rev.  Peter  - 

Davis,  B.  N. . 

Deacon,  W.  B. . 

Deroche,  Judge  G.  E. 

Findlay,  J.  B. . 

Forster,  J.  W.  L. 

Gibbard,  G.  E. . 

Gibson,  J.  J. . 

Gordon,  W.  S. . 

Graham,  R.  J.  E.  - 

Gundy,  J.  H. . 

Hall,  Rev.  Robert  .... 

Hopper,  W.  H. . 

Hooper,  J.  L. . 

Langford,  Dr.  Frank 
Morrison,  W.  H. 

Morrow,  W.  G. 

Ostrom,  Geo.  F. 

Routley,  Dr.  Fred  .... 
Saywell,  Stephen  .... 

Strike,  Ross . 

Walker,  Prof.  C.  E. 

Wilson,  Rev.  A.  J.  - 


Correspond i 

Baker,  Dr.  E.  N. 

Bishop,  Dr.  C.  W. 

Naylor,  Rev.  I.  B. 

Newman,  Rev.  R.  E. 

Semple,  Dr.  James  .... 


by  Senera /  Counci/ 

232  Ann  St.,  Belleville. 
Bloomfield,  Ont. 

43  Coleridge  Ave.,  Toronto. 
299  Queen  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
371  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 

220  William  St.,  Belleville. 
49  Campbell  St.,  Belleville. 
217  Foster  Ave.,  Belleville. 
27  Wellesley  St.,  Toronto. 

Napanee,  Ont. 

34  King  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
Tweed,  Ont. 

Trent  Road,  Belleville. 
36  King  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
250  Albert  St.,  Belleville. 
Cobourg,  Ont. 

Napanee,  Ont. 

299  Queen  St.  W.,  Toronto. 
Trent  Road,  Belleville. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 

20  Cedar  St.,  Belleville. 

621  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 
Bowmanville,  Ont. 
Queen’s  Univ.,  Kingston. 
Napanee,  Ont. 


y  97/  embers 

28  Queen  St.,  Belleville. 
Fergus,  Ont. 

246  Church  St.,  Belleville. 

44  Hillside  St.,  Belleville. 
100  Bridge  St.  E.,  Belleville. 
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Mr.  W.  G.  Morrow, 

Chairman  of  Albert  College  Board  of  Governors. 

■  have  been  requested  by  your  Editor  to  send  a  brief  message  to  the  student  body. 
This  is  far  more  difficult  than  one  would  at  first  suppose  for  the  reason  that 
advice  seems  to  pour  in  on  all  of  us  from  every  side.  But  there  is  one  note  to 
which  we  might  listen  with  profit  in  spite  of  the  volume  of  sound  that  comes  from  the 
opposite  camp.  The  note  I  would  like  to  sound  is  this:  Never  since  history  began  has 
youth  faced  so  great  a  challenge,  and  so  mighty  a  task  as  it  does  today.  I  cannot  go 
into  this  statement  in  detail,  but  it  certainly  is  being  impressed  upon  all  of  us  by  the 
world’s  best  thinkers,  statesmen,  scientists,  and  business  men.  Therefore  we  will  make 
no  mistake  if  we  accept  it  as  a  fact  and  recognize  at  the  same  time  that  only  to  the 
trained  mind  will  the  challenge  appeal,  and  by  such  a  mind  can  the  task  be  attempted. 
Therefore  the  broad  aim  of  a  liberal  education  must  be  to  prepare  men  and  women 
for  the  intelligent  and  effective  discharge  of  citizenship.  Students  must  be  trained  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  stimulate  them  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  best  thought  of  the  past  and  present,  projecting  the  fruit  of  such 
thought  in  a  manner  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  mvself  and  colleagues  labor  for  Albert  College  in 
order  that  she  may  worthily  fit,  guide,  and  develop  youth.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
that  our  College  was  founded  and  for  this  purpose  she  must  continue.  As  to  how 
well  it  is  being  done  can  only  be  answered  by  the  lives  of  her  students — by  their 
intellectual  attainments,  their  moral  character,  their  spiritual  sensitivity,  and  their 
service  to  their  fellows  and  the  state. 

To  you  all  I  send  this  brief  message  and  with  it  my  very  best  wishes  as  you  go 
out  into  life. 
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Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Peter  Bryce, 
Moderator  United  Church  of  Canada. 


A  Message  From  Our  Moderator 

IN  heartily  greeting  the  students  of  Albert  College  through  the  columns  of  "The 
Alibi*’,  I  am  reminded  that  I  am  addressing  men  who  are  in  the  care  and  keeping 
of  an  institution  which  has  been  at  work  for  eighty  years,  and  has  to  its  credit  a 
history  in  which  high  ideals  and  noble  achievements  are  beautifully  interwoven. 
May  it  continue  to  flourish 

The  list  of  graduates  of  Albert  College  contains  the  names  of  men  who  have 
made  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  better  life  of  Canada  and  other  lands.  A 
succession  of  men  of  superior  scholarship  and  ripe  experience  were  the  guides, 
philosophers  and  friends  of  those  who  have  "gone  through”  the  College,  and  the 
impress  of  the  personalities  of  these  professors  had  an  educational  value  that  gave 
Albert  a  high  place. 

The  high  standard  of  the  staff  has  been  maintained  and  in  these  days  when 
the  horizons  of  knowledge  and  truth  are  the  widest  ever  known  by  man,  the  earnest 
student  has  golden  opportunities  to  secure  an  education  superior  to  the  best  in  any 
past  period. 

Thinking  of  the  advantages  of  the  student  of  today,  I  desire  to  recall  to  you 
what  James  Russell  Lavell  said:  “Education  is  not  the  result  of  gathering  a  mass 
of  facts  and  figures  and  dates  and  formulae ,  hut  the  fine  effect  of  an  ennobling 
intimacy  with  the  minds  of  the  great  and  good  in  literature  and  life.’'  This  means' 
that  the  class-room,  the  library  and  the  campus  and  all  places  where  mind  meets 
mind,  can  be  academies  of  influence. 
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FACULTY 

FRONT  ROW — Miss  J.  Tuite,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Howard,  Dr.  McMullen,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Bishop. 
SECOND  ROW — Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Anglin,  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Sansome,  Mr.  Ego,  Mr.  Mason. 

Faculty 

REV.  BERT  HOWARD,  Principal  and  Headmaster 
Teacher  of  Religious  Knowledge. 

THOMAS  C.  McMULLEN,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.C.I.C.,  Dean 
University  Economics,  Senior  Science  and  Mathematics. 

H.  BERTRAM  SIMPSON,  B.A.,  Senior  House  Master 
University  Classics  and  Philosophy,  Senior  Classics  and  Historv. 

TAYLOR  K.  FRANKLIN 

Assistant  Bursar  and  Registrar. 

J.  C.  D.  BLAINE,  B.Com. 

Director  Business  Administration  and  Commerce. 

ALFRED  W.  BISHOP,  B.A. 

University  Mathematics,  Junior  Science  and  Mathematics. 

THOMAS  W.  MASON,  B.A. 

University  English  and  French,  Matriculation  English  and  French. 

G.  P.  EGO,  B.A. 

University  Historv  and  Lower  School  Courses. 

S.  M.  ANGLIN,  B.A. 

German,  and  Teacher  of  Vocal,  Choral,  and  Glee  Classes. 

DOUGLAS  GORDON,  B.A. 

Athletic  Instructor  and  Coach. 

A.  SANSOME 
Typewriting  and  Shorthand. 

MISS  JESSIE  B.  TUITE,  L.L.C.M. 

English,  Expression,  and  Dramatics. 
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Editorial  Staff 


Advisory  Editor 
Editor-in-Chief 
Business  Manager 

Advertising  Managers 

Literary  Editors 
Social  Editor  - 
Sports  Editors 

Joke  Editors  - 
Exchange  Editor 

Photography 

Alumni  Editor  - 

Student  Christian  Movement 

Music  and  Dramatics 

Girls’  Activities 

80th  Anniversary  Editor  - 


Harold  Kennedy 
Mr.  H.  B.  Simpson 
Art  Macdonald 
\  Lloyd  Shorten 
I  Merton  Lake 
(  Joe  Clarke 
l  Eunice  Pyfrom 
Jas.  Grigg 
{  Mac.  Weir 
)  Jack  Clark 
1  Lloyd  Bishop 
}  Jas.  Gould 
Ar't  Saunders 
\  Aub.  McDonald 
l  Gordon  Bartlett 
Harry  Atkinson 
Harry  Atkinson 
\  Ina  Bowen 
l  Miss  J.  B.  Tuite 
Edna  Howard 
Mr.  T.  K.  Eranklin 


EDITORIAL  S  T  A  L  L 

FIRST  ROW — H.  Atkinson,  E.  Howard,  J.  Grigg,  R.  Scrimgeour. 

SECOND  ROW — J.  Clark  ,  Mr.  Franklin,  E.  Pyfrom,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Simpson,  I.  Bowen, 

H.  Kennedy,  Joe  Clarke. 

THIRD  ROW — M.  Weir,  A.  Saunders,  Aub.  MacDonald,  Art  MacDonald,  M.  Lake,  L.  Bishop, 

G.  Bartlett,  Lloyd  Shorten,  J.  Gould. 
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The  Alibi  once  again  makes  its  appearance  to  the  Faculty,  Students,  and  friends 
of  Albert  College.  This  publication,  we  feel,  is  the  one  distinct  voice  of  student 
life.  Much  thought  and  not  a  little  work  has  gone  into  the  production  of  this 
book.  The  financial  expenditure  has  also  been  heavy,  but  once  again  we  have  had 
excellent  support. 

In  our  publication  of  this  year,  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  students  a 
complete  resume  of  the  activities  of  the  year,  which  they  might  preserve  as  a  memory 
of  1936-1937.  We  have  also  endeavoured  to  give  the  friends  of  this  college,  a 
complete  picture  of  the  life  at  their  college  during  the  present  session.  It  has  been  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  do  everything  of  which  we  had  dreamed,  but  we  give  you  here 
the  results  of  our  labours,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  it. 

Work,  has  made  this  Alibi  a  success.  The  Editorial  Staff  have  worked 
diligently,  and  have  given  unsparingly  of  their  time  and  talent,  but  have  received  in 
return  much  educational  value.  The  Students  and  Faculty  have  rallied  around  the 
Staff,  and  have  been  loyal  to  the  last  man.  We  appreciate  the  help  that  has  been 
given,  and  only  regret  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  use  everything  which  you 
have  given  us.  However  to  all  we  say,  thank  you.  For  those  weary  souls  who 
tramped  the  streets  of  this  city,  soliciting  advertising,  we  are  very  grateful.  Without 
the  aid  of  the  business  men  of  this  city,  and  our  advertisers  from  outside  points,  the 
publication  of  this  book  would  have  been  a  financial  impossibility.  To  our  advertisers, 
we  say,  thank  you,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  receive  some  return  for  your  support. 

Co-operation,  cheerfulness,  and  hard  work  mark  the  story  of  this  effort.  We 
present  The  Alibi  of  1936  and  37,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  we  have  laboured. 

H.  A.  K. 


s  we  approach  this  time  of  year  we  do  so  with  mingled  feelings,  because  some 
of  us  will  soon  be  forced  to  say  farewell  to  these  halls  which  have  come  to 
mean  so  much  to  us,  during  our  all  too  short  stay  here.  However  we  are 
happy,  because  this  year  is  one  of  special  interest  in  Albert  College.  The  closing  of 
college  this  summer  will  mark  the  completion  of  80  years  of  continuous  service,  on 
the  part  of  this  institution,  in  the  realm  of  education  and  character  building,  to  the 
youth  of  this  and  other  lands.  Some  70  of  these  historic  years  were  spent  in  the  old 
college  on  the  hill,  and  the  closing  of  this  session  will  mark  10  years  in  the  new 
building. 

Traditions  have  been  built  up  during  these  last  four  score  years,  which  have 
challenged  us  to  better  living.  Albert  has  become  a  part  of  our  lives.  Now  she 
celebrates  her  80th  birthday.  There  are  two  things  that  have  influenced  us  as 

[Continued  on  page  20] 
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SrlUutlU,  GDntarto 


Jl  T^esidential  School  for  {Boys  and  Young  J%£en 

Separate  T^esidential  jlccommodation  for  a  Limited 

{Afumber  of  Young  Ladies 

T)ay  School  tuition  in  Jill  Courses 


(Emirfira  ©fferpin 

JUNIOR  SCHOOL  (Public  School  Work) 

ALL  HIGH  SCHOOL  WITH  HONOUR  MATRICULATION 

SECOND  YEAR  ARTS  (Queen’s)  University 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  COMMERCE 

SECRETARIAL  AND  STENOGRAPHICAL 

DRAMATIC  ART,  PIANO,  AND  VOCAL 

SWIMMING,  LIFE-SAVING,  AND  ALL  FORMS  OF 
PHYSICAL  RECREATION 


Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Information  regarding  Bursaries , 
Scholarships .  and  Cost  sent  on  request. 

REV.  BERT  HOWARD,  Principal. 
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The  Old 


IN  RETROSPECT 


On  Albert’s 


Eightieth  Anniversary 


T.  K.  Franklin 


The  New 
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The  Old  Albert 

CN  May  27,  1857,  Albert  College  was  brought  into  existence.  Three  men  in  the 
Township  of  Sidney  mortgaged  their  farms  to  make  this  possible.  As  early 
as  1853  the  pioneer  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  that  time 
well  established  in  Canada,  were  feeling  the  importance  and  need  of  some  provision 
for  the  Christian  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country.  Steps  were  taken  to  raise 
subscriptions  for  a  conference  seminary.  In  the  following  year  the  General  Confer¬ 
ence  took  up  the  scheme.  Trustees  were  appointed  consisting  of  laymen  only,  and  a 
Board  of  Management  of  laymen  and  clerics  was  selected.  The  first  Board  consisted 
of  Reverend  James  Richardson,  John  Campbell,  John  Cummer  and  Peter  Fisher 
appointed  by  the  Niagara  Conference  and  Reverend  Benson  Smith,  Reverend  S.  W. 
Ladu,  Reverend  William  Brown,  C.  E.  Mallory,  Philip  Carman,  and  Hiram  Buckley 
appointed  by  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Conference.  There  wTas  considerable  discussion  as 
to  the  site  of  the  new  educational  institution,  the  claims  of  both  Brockville  and 
Belleville  being  strongly  set  forth.  Belleville  was  finally  chosen  owing  to  its  more 
central  location  in  the  Conference  and  because  of  its  prominence  in  local  history  of 
the  Bay  of  Quinte.  The  school,  while  denominational,  was  to  he  opened  to  persons 
of  all  grades  and  opinions  without  test  or  restriction. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  documents  and  records  pertaining  to  the  building 
of  the  college  are  yet  preserved  in  the  new  college  vault.  These  include  part  of  the 
original  subscription  list  where  money  was  promised  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
also  a  record  of  money  received  for  the  building  of  the  Belleville  Seminary  and  a 
record  of  the  disbursements.  Interest  is  recorded  at  eight,  ten  and  twelve  per  cent. 
A  framed  copy  of  the  first  prospectus  hangs  in  the  Principal’s  office.  Board, 
including  room  rent  and  fuel  is  quoted  at  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  week. 
A  room  without  board  might  be  obtained  at  seventy-five  cents  per  week.  Rooms  were 
furnished  with  a  stove,  table,  chairs,  bedstead,  one  mattress,  a  washstand  and  set. 
Tuition  for  day  students  ranged  from  fifteen  dollars  to  thirty-four  dollars  per  year 
depending  on  the  courses  chosen.  The  bell  rang  for  “reveille”  at  5:30  a.m.;  for 
morning  prayers  at  8:45  a.m.;  for  lectures  as  specified  by  the  council;  for  evening 
prayers  at  4:00  p.m.;  for  resuming  reading  at  7:00  p.m.;  and  for  taps  at  10:00  p.m. 

The  name  of  Belleville  Seminary  for  the  new  Seat  of  Learning  was  suggested 
by  Bishop  Reynolds.  It  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  May  27,  1857,  and 
opened  July  16  of  the  same  year.  A  copy  of  the  original  charter  is  another  relic  on 
file.  The  lot  and  buildings  cost  thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  furnishings  increasing 
the  amount  to  forty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  first  Principal  was  J.  H.  Johnson 
and  Reverend  Gideon  R.  Shepard  of  Hamilton  was  brought  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Moral  Governor  and  first  Bursar. 

After  seven  years  of  progressive  work  it  affiliated  with  Toronto  University  and 
in  1866  legislation  was  passed  granting  the  institution  power  to  confer  degrees.  In 
1871  Albert  College  was  granted  full  powers  and  privileges  of  a  University.  In  the 
same  year  the  Men’s  College  assumed  the  name  of  Albert  and  the  Women’s  College 
that  of  Alexandra,  the  names  being  selected  in  honour  of  the  Prince  Consort  and  Her 
Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  of  Wales.  In  1884  after  the  Methodist  Union  was 
consummated,  Albert  and  Alexandra  Colleges  were  merged  and  the  institution  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  as  a  Methodist 
School  of  Secondary  Education. 

From  1858  to  1874  Professor  Carman  occupied  the  Principalship  and  was 
also  Professor  of  Mathematics.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
church,  the  office  of  Bishop.  His  successor  was  Reverend  J.  R.  Jacques,  D.D.,  Ph.D., 
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and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1885,  Dr.  W.  P.  Dyer,  M  A.,  B.Sc.  became 
Principal.  In  1913  on  account  of  ill  health  Dr.  Dyer  retired  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  E.  N.  Baker,  M.A.,  who  remained  Principal  until  the  new  College  was  opened. 
Dr.  Baker,  our  esteemed  Principal  Emeritus,  entered  Old  Albert  as  a  student  sixty-four 
years  ago,  graduating  in  1879  with  his  degree  and  the  gold  medal. 

For  sixty-nine  years  the  Old  College  occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
educational  life  of  this  country.  It  came  into  being  as  a  residential  school  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  members,  but  from  its 
inception  it  had  a  broader  policy  than  many  such  institutions,  for  it  set  up  no  entrance 
barriers  against  any  creed  or  clan.  Born  in  sacrifice,  it  has  been  maintained 
throughout  these  decades — first  as  Belleville  Seminary,  then  as  Albert  University 
and  later  as  Albert  College — by  the  sacrificial  devotion  of  its  original  promoters 
and  of  those  who  have  followed  in  their  train. 

No  history  of  Albert  College  can  afford  to  omit  reference  to  our  Honour  Roll 
of  three  hundred  teachers  and  students  and  twelve  nursing  sisters  who  responded  to 
the  call  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Great  War  and  willingly  served  in  the  various  battle 
fronts  and  on  the  high  seas.  Albert  College  had  representatives  in  France,  Belgium, 
Greece,  Italy,  Gallipoli,  Egypt,,  Mesopotamia,  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia.  Three 
were  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  several  were  mentioned  in  despatches,  eight 
received  the  Military  Medal,  seven  the  Military  Cross,  three  obtained  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order,  while  twenty-eight  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  Flanders  Fields. 

Old  Albert  graduates  are  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  list  includes 
many  of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  of  Canada  and  foreign  lands.  Some  have 
achieved  parliamentary  fame  while  a  great  many  are  serving  in  the  field  of  medicine. 
But  most  of  all  Albert  has  contributed  of  her  richness  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
both  at  home  and  abroad — over  sixty  students  serving  Christ  in  foreign  fields. 

The  New  Albert 

IN  1917  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  administration  building  of  Old 
Albert.  When  rebuilding  was  considered  it  was  felt  that  a  new  site  should  be 
selected  and  complete  new  college  buildings  erected  which  would  be  more 
spacious  and  modern.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Church  recommended 
removal  of  the  college  from  Belleville  and  rebuilding  elsewhere.  The  Belleville 
City  Council  however,  came  forward  and  offered  the  Board  of  Governors  a  new  site  of 
about  fifty  acres,  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Besides  the  gift  from  the  city,  two 
prominent  citizens  subscribed  $50,000  each  toward  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Baker  the  building  fund  grew  rapidly  until  $500,000  was 
raised.  It  was  decided  that  the  new  college  would  be  for  young  men  and  boys  only. 

On  June  27th,  1921,  the  first  sod  for  the  new  construction  was  turned  by  R.  J. 
Graham  in  the  presence  of  many  spectators.  Two  unique  features  of  the  notable 
programme  were  an  address  by  Miss  Ella  Gardiner,  lady  Principal  and  teacher  of 
Old  Albert  for  forty-one  years,  and  the  giving  of  the  first  College  yell  on  the  new 
grounds  by  two  Albert  students. 

On  May  22nd,  1923,  impressive  services  marked  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone 
of  the  New  College.  Rev.  Dr.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Board  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada  officiated  at  the  ceremony,  using  a  beautiful  silver 
trowel  suitably  engraved.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  inside  the  huge  corner  stone 
on  which  the  words  are  engraved  “Christ  the  chief  Corner  Stone",  lies  a  number  of 
interesting  documents  placed  there  at  this  time.  The  list  of  contents  includes  a 
college  prospectus  of  that  year,  the  Albert  College  Times,  list  of  Faculty  and  students 
1922-23,  a  list  of  the  fifty-six  missionaries  who  have  gone  out  from  Albert,  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  Board  members  and  City  officials. 
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Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  stone  used  in  construction  was  taken  out  of  the  site  as 
excavations  were  made  for  the  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.  Three  years  in  the 
building,  a  total  of  $650,000  was  expended  in  bringing  the  beautiful  structure  to 
completion. 

Dr.  Chas.  W  .  Bishop,  M.A.,  was  called  from  Sherbourne  Street  United  Church, 
Toronto,  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  first  principalship  in  the  new  College. 
For  eight  years  Dr.  Bishop  directed  the  destinies  of  the  new  College,  building  into  the 
lives  of  the  boys  and  young  men  who  came  under  his  care  that  excellence  of  character 
of  which  he,  himself,  was  so  greatly  endowed. 

In  1934  Dr.  Bishop  resigned  to  renew  active  work  in  the  church  pastorates,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  principal.  Rev.  Bert  Howard,  who  was  called  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  from  Areola.  Saskatchewan.  The  new  Principal  came  well 
equipped  for  his  duties.  A  man  of  dauntless  courage  and  enthusiasm,  Principal 
Howard  instilled  a  new  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  Faculty,  Staff  and  Board  Members. 
Situations  that  seemed  irreparable  have  been  changed.  New  Albert,  unsteadied  by 
depressional  decadence,  has  come  back. 

Mr.  Howard's  work,  however,  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 
Suffice  is  to  say  that  due  to  his  untiring  efforts,  Albert  has  now  a  capacity  attendance 
with  a  type  of  student  that  bespeaks  for  her  the  upholding  of  the  finest  traditions  of 
old  Albert  and  the  raising  of  loftier  standards  for  those  who  follow  in  the  New. 


•55- 


Two  main  events  will  mark  the  eighteenth  milestone  in  Albert’s  Historv.  First 

(j  j 

the  dedication  of  the  “W.  E.  and  Ada  B.  Smith  Room’'  furnished  and  equipped 
through  the  generosity  of  an  Old  Albert  graduate  who,  with  his  wife,  during  their 
davs  of  service,  worked  in  Fushun  County,  West  China,  as  medical  missionaries — and 
secondly,  the  further  return  to  co-education  by  the  opening  of  a  separate  residence  on 
Highland  Avenue  for  ladies. 

Albert  was  born  to  do  great  things,  and  she  has  but  begun. 


View  from  the  Tower  of  ISew  Albert. 
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A  Glimpse  of  Scandinavia 

/CANDINAVIA  has  always  been  a  “faery  tale”  land  to  me  and  the  knowledge  that  a 
chance  to  visit  it  this  summer  came  as  a  happy  surprise. 

Owing  to  the  Ethiopian  situation,  it  was  felt  that  Britishers  might  have 
an  unpleasant  time  in  Italy,  hence  the  change  in  the  itinerary,  with  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  substituted. 

We  left  Berlin  about  5  p.m.  and  after  several  hours  run  came  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  where  our  train  ran  onto  a  ferry.  We  were  on  the  water  for  several  hours 
and  next  morning  awakened  in  Copenhagen.  After  Berlin,  with  its  crowds  and  parks, 
the  first  feeling  of  Copehagen,  was  one  of  disappointment  for  it  is  a  small  city  with 
few  trees  and  comparatively  flat,  but  after  breakfast  and  a  rest  we  left  for  a  tour  of 
the  city.  By  the  time  we  returned  to  the  hotel,  we  were  quite  ready  to  enthuse.  It  is 
a  busy  sea  port,  and  at  its  wharves  were  ships  from  India,  France,  America  and 
England,  all  crowded  with  visitors. 

We  stopped  at  the  Thorwaldsen  gallery  and  saw  there  the  work  of  that  great 
sculptor.  His  model  of  “The  Lion  of  Lucerne”  is  there,  and  having  seen  that 
wonderful  work  in  Lucerne,  it  was  all  the  more  interesting.  Copenhagen  is  the 
birthplace  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  whose  fairy  tales  give  joy  to  children  of 
every  age.  The  world’s  most  famous  silver  smiths  come  from  this  city,  and  Jensens’ 
hand  wrought  silver  is  made  in  their  shop  on  one  of  the  old  streets  of  the  city. 

The  shops  are  quaint,  and  hand  worked  Danish  embroidery  is  one  of  their 
chief  exports.  We  were  three  days  in  Copenhagen  and  one  of  these  was  spent  at 
Elsinore  where  the  scenes  from  Hamlet  are  laid.  The  old  castle  is  used  partly  as  a 
barracks  and  as  a  museum.  The  countryside  is  very  lonely  and  there  are  numerous 
summer  resorts  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city. 

We  left  Copenhagen  about  8  p.m.  and  again  our  train  was  carried  over  an 
arm  of  the  Baltic  and  at  7  a.m.  we  awakened  in  Stockholm.  This  Capital  city  of 
Sweden,  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  built  on  islands,  and  every  kind  of  water  craft  from  ocean 
liners  to  motor  boats  are  anchored.  The  Baltic  sea  on  one  side  and  Lake  Maler  on 
the  other  makes  it  a  “water  city”  and  nearly  every  house  has  a  garden  and  its  little 
wharf,  with  a  motor  boat  ready  to  take  the  man  of  the  home  to  his  business. 

Unravaged  by  war  for  over  a  hundred  years,  its  laws  have  had  a  chance  to 
become  rational,  and  the  money  which  other  nations  have  blown  up  in  gunpowder 
has  been  used  by  these  people  to  develop  education  and  art.  The  city  is  busy  and 
one  is  struck  by  the  cleanliness  of  it.  Our  first  visit  was  at  the  Royal  Palace  which 
has  stood  for  two  hundred  years  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  unusual  to  have  one’s 
Capital  city  dominated  by  a  building  representing  a  Democratic  government  which 
yet  retains  the  formality  that  is  associated  with  Kings  and  Queens.  The  Opera  House 
and  the  Dramatic  Theatre  are  quite  near.  Both  of  these  are  elaborate  barogne 
buildings  and  are  state  supported.  The  performances  are  drawn  from  their  own 
carefully  conducted  training  schools  and  these  financially  secure,  keep  up  a  standard 
in  music  and  acting  not  comparative  but  absolutely  excellent. 

Stockholm  has  many  gay  restaurants  and  they  make  the  most  of  the  summer 
season.  Winter  is  long  and  the  days  of  summer  when  the  light  lingers  on  through 
the  night  are  their  delight.  Their  new  Town  Hall  is  the  most  modern  building  in 
Europe,  and  the  splendour  and  lavish  details  are  bewildering.  It  took  twenty  years 
to  build,  and  the  architects  and  workmen  lived,  slept,  and  worked  on  the  spot  until 
it  was  finished.  The  grand  stair  case  of  marble,  the  hall  of  gold  with  its  mosaic 
walls  representing  allegorical  figures,  the  cabinet  woods,  pewter  chandeliers,  iron 
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wrought  doors,  the  rugs,  and  hand  pressed  hricks  are  all  products  of  the  country. 
During  the  war  when  copper  was  expensive,  it  seemed  impossible  to  finish  the  roof 
with  this  material,  hut  thousands  of  individuals  gave  six  dollars  each  to  buy  a  copper 
plate.  There  is  no  debt  on  this  building.  The  day  it  was  finished  the  last  broner 
was  paid. 

We  were  loath  to  leave  Stockholm  with  its  lovely  parks  and  up-to-date  shops, 

but  Norway  was  still  ahead.  We  left  at  10  p.m.  and  arrived  in  Oslo  about  7  p.m. 
next  morning.  It  has  a  population  of  100,000.  The  streets  are  very  clean  and  the 

air  bracing.  It  was  market  day  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  more  flowers  were  offered 
for  sale  than  anything  else.  The  outstanding  museum  in  Oslo,  houses  three  Viking 
ships.  These  are  made  of  Avood,  and  cooking  utensils,  bits  of  rough  jewellery,  and 
the  bones  of  two  women  were  found  in  the  ships,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  the 
owner  wais  a  person  of  high  degree  and  the  other  probably  her  servant,  for  in  those 
days  when  a  mistress  died,  her  servant  was  killed  and  accompanied  her  on  the  last 
journey. 

V>  n  ; t  ■  *  '  .  •  •  •  -,•••• 

From  Oslo  we  went  to  Myrdol  over  mountain  scenery  which  is  said  to  be 
unsurpassed.  We  climbed  steadily  from  9  a.m.  till  3  p.m.  (with  the  temperature  at 
85)  when  the  train  stopped.  A  hot  box  was  the  cause  and  we  waited  three  hours  for 
another  engine.  The  temperature  began  to  change  as  we  neared  the  Hardanger 
glacier.  We  went  past  Finse,  the  highest  ski  jump  in  the  world  and  finally  arrived 
at  Myrdol  at  9  p.m. 

Here  were  sturdy  mountain  ponies  hitched  to  two  wheeled  carts,  and  we  were 
lold  that  this  was  to  he  our  mode  of  travel  down  the  valley.  By  this  time  it  was 
raining  heavily  and  pitch  dark.  It  was  a  weird  thing  to  be  driving  down  the  mountain 
side  with  the  roar  of  water  falls  in  one  ear  and  the  hollow  sound  of  the  horses’  feet 
clopping  along  the  roads.  The  hotel  was  situated  on  the  Friedheim  Fjord  and  the 
steamer  was  at  the  hotel  garden’s  edge.  From  Freidheim  to  Gudvanque,  up  a  steep 
route  to  the  Stalheim  Hotel  which  is  beautifully  situated  above  the  Naerdoyl  Canyon. 
We  could  see  in  the  distance  fjords,  mountains,  valleys,  and  water  falls  tumbling 
down  the  sides  of  the  great  hills. 

Our  next  place  of  interest  was  Uloik  on  the  Hardanger  Fjord.  It  is  a  favourite 
Norwegian  resort  with  English  people,  and  the  hotel  was  full.  In  the  evening  in  all 
Scandinavian  hotels  they  have  a  friendly  custom  of  the  guests  gathering  in  the  lounge 
around  a  huge  grate  fire.  This  is  perhaps  because  there  is  no  heat  any  place  else, 
but  it  is  a  happy  custom  anyway.  We  were  two  days  at  this  lovely  lake,  and  then  we 
started  on  the  last  lap  of  our  motor  journey.  It  took  six  hours  over  lonely  moors, 
up  narrow  winding  mountain  passes,  past  water  falls  which  thundered  down  hundreds 
of  feet  to  the  valleys  below,  and  then  a  sign  pointing  to  a  broad  highway  with 
“Bergen”  on  it. 

This  city  hr»3  a  population  of  50,000  and  is  a  very  busy  shipping  centre.  The 
Hansiatic  League  Museum  is  near  the  waterfront  and  is  as  it  was  500  years  ago. 
The  main  section  of  the  city  is  modern  as  a  disastrous  fire  swept  through  the  city 
twenty  years  ago  and  nothing  of  that  part  of  it  was  saved. 

In  Bergen  Ibsen’s  first  play  was  produced  and  outside  our  hotel  was  a  great 
bronze  statue  to  Greig,  the  composer.  From  Bergen  we  crossed  the  North  Sea  to 
Newcastle,  and  as  we  neared  the  shores  of  England,  we  realized  that  another  summer’s 
happy  holiday  was  ended. 

Jessie  B.  Tuite. 
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STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 

FIRST  ROW — M.  Smithrim,  Harry  Atkinson,  E.  Shorten. 

SECOND  ROW — J.  Clark,  H.  Kennedy,  E.  Smithrim  Mr.  Howard,  E.  Pyfxom,  K.  Morland,  Joe  Clarke. 
THIRD  ROW — G.  Finlayson,  D.  Yale,  J.  Crank,  Art  MacDonald,  L.  Shorten,  J.  Grigg,  M.  Weir. 


The  Students'  Council 


Office: 

President . 

Vice-President . 

S.  C.  M. . 

Literary  . 

Social . 

Pres.  Athletic  Directorate  - 

Secretary  . 

Treasurer  . 

Girls’  Representative  -  -  - 

President  Co-Ed  Society  -  - 


Fall  Term: 

Spring  Term: 

Harold  Kennedy 

Ken  Morland 

Lloyd  Shorten 

Jack  Crank 

Harry  Atkinson 

Harry  Atkinson 

Gordon  Finlayson 

Joe  Clarke 

Mac  Weir 

Mac  Weir 

Jack  Clark 

Donald  Yale 

Art  MacDonald 

Art  MacDonald 

Ken  Morland 

Jas.  Grigg 

Edna  Smithrim 

Evelyn  Shorten 

Mary  Smithrim 

Eunice  Pvfrom 
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Linked  by  Tradition 

by 

J.  C.  D.  Blaine,  B.  Com.,  Director, 

Business  Administration  and  Commerce  Courses. 

/earching  through  the  yellowed  and  torn  pages  of  the  early  records  of  this 
historic  institution,  Albert  College,  one  catches  some  interesting  glimpses  of 
the  past.  Most  interesting  to  us,  who  are  associated  with  the  Business 
Administration  and  Commerce  Department,  are  those  concerning  commercial 
education,  which  has  been,  since  1877,  (with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  nine 
years)  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  College’s  educational  programme. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  year  1937  marks  a  double  anniversary  for  Albert 
College.  In  May  1857,  the  College  was  incorporated  as  the  “Belleville  Seminary”, 
and  for  seven  years  operated  without  any  changes  in  its  constitution.  It  then  became 
affiliated  with  Victoria  University  for  a  brief  period,  after  which  its  name  was 
changed  to  “Albert  College”.  The  present  year,  therefore,  marks  the  Eightieth 
Anniversary  of  its  incorporation  as  well  as  the  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  its  Commercial  Department. 

Only  fragmentary  records  of  the  intervening  years  remain,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  devastating  fire  of  1917.  The  few  available  records  reveal  only 
partially  the  important  part  which  this  department  played  during  the  many  years 
that  have  passed.  It  is  from  this  incomplete  source  of  information  that  the  following 
has  been  compiled. 

The  calendar  of  1880  contains  a  brief  summary  of  the  original  Course  of 
Studies  which  was  fashioned  after  the  complete  and  practical  curriculum  of  the 
celebrated  “Eastman  College”  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  The  subjects  offered  were 
Spelling  and  Dictation,  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Arithmetic  (Commercial  and 
Mental),  Penmanship,  Bookkeeping  (Theoretical  and  Practical),  Business  Corres¬ 
pondence,  Banking  and  Mensuration  (Surface  and  Solids). 

In  a  Special  Circular  for  the  business  courses  published  in  1884,  the  name  of 
the  department  was  changed  to  the  “Belleville  Business  College”.  No  change,  how¬ 
ever,  was  made  in  its  connection  with  the  mother  institution  and  all  the  privileges  and 
advantages  previously  enjoyed,  through  this  association,  were  retained. 

One  significant  addition  to  the  commercial  curriculum  was  Commercial  Law 
which  included  special  lectures  given  by  leading  lawyers  of  the  city.  This  change 
was  necessitated  by  the  growing  demand  for  commercial  students  who  were 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  legal  aspects  of  business. 

Much  emphasis  was  plac°d  upon  the  mechanical  rather  than  the  theoretical 
aspect  of  business  training.  Mental  Arithmetic  was  stressed  as  it  supposedly  enabled 
a  student  “to  calculate  quickly,  to  concentrate  his  thoughts,  and  to  make  him  more 
self-reliant”.  It  was  claimed  also  that  penmanship,  especially  the  decorative  and 
adorned  type,  was  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  business  education,  and  that  good 
writing  was  the  best  evidence  of  a  well-trained  commercial  graduate.  One  hour  each 
day  was,  therefore,  devoted  to  writing  drills.  Further,  the  mechanics  of  English 
Composition  and  Grammar  received  much  attention  as  foundational  work  for  business 
and  social  correspondence.  This  stressing  of  the  mechanical  side  of  commercial 
education  was  in  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  business  at  that  time  because 
clerical  work  was  not  so  highly  mechanized  as  it  is  to-day. 
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Both  the  Single  and  Double  Entry  systems  of  bookkeeping  were  included  in 
the  curriculum.  The  subject  matter  was  divided  into  the  primary,  intermediate  and 
advanced  sections  with  sets  of  blank  forms  for  each  division.  After  having  passed 
the  three  sections,  the  student  entered  the  Actual  Business  Department  where  he  was 
given  an  opportunity  of  transacting  business  with  the  College  Bank,  the  Canadian 
Express  Company,  the  Exchange  Office,  the  Real  Estate  Agency  and  the  Jobbers  and 
Importers.  In  this  manner,  the  student  was  placed  upon  his  own  resources  and 
trained  to  act  under  approximate  business  conditions.  The  final  stage  was  the  Office 
Department,  w7hich  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  acquaint  himself  with 
this  phase  of  business  practice. 

The  Commercial  Department  w7as  reorganized  in  September  1889  as  the 
“Business  School”.  Typewriting  and  Phonography  (Shorthand)  w7ere  added  in 
keeping  with  the  intentions  stated  in  the  announcement  of  1884.  A  new  typewriter 
had  been  installed  and  instructions  w7ere  offered  in  “the  mode  of  operating  the 
instrument”.  Shorthand  was  stressed  as  an  essential  for  those  contemplating  a 
business  career.  Despite  the  growdng  importance  of  these  subjects,  much  emphasis 
was  still  placed  on  penmanship.  It  w  as  no  longer  stressed  as  one  of  the  essentials 
of  business  but  as  a  necessary  requirement  for  accounting  students.  This  shift  in 
emphasis  indicates  that  the  “new-  mechanical  instrument”,  as  it  was  termed,  had 
exerted  some  influence  upon  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  business  training. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  course  for  the  average  student  was 
estimated  to  be  about  five  months.  Students  w7ere  permitted  to  enter  at  any  time, 
and  were  charged  only  for  the  time  they  w7ere  in  attendance. 

In  the  Annual  Announcement  of  1891,  the  commercial  studies  w7ere  listed 
under  the  heading  of  the  Business  Department.  Three  courses  w7ere  offered,  namely, 
the  Commercial  Course  consisting  of  Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law,  Business  Pen¬ 
manship,  Correspondence,  Practical  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Spelling,  Banking,  Business 
Forms,  and  Orthoepy;  the  Shorthand  Course  consisting  of  Business  Penmanship. 
Letter- Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Orthoepy,  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing;  and  the  Practical  English  Course  consisting  of  Grammar,  Writing,  Reading, 
Business  Forms,  History,  Spelling,  Correspondence,  Geography,  Primary  Drawing, 
and  Arithmetic. 

Bookkeeping,  based  on  the  Rochester  Business  University  Complete  Book¬ 
keeping  System,  constituted  the  framewmrk  of  the  Commercial  Course  and  w7as 
divided  into  four  sections;  initiatory,  intermediate,  advanced  and  business  practice. 
The  Practical  English  Course,  although  distinct  from  the  Commercial  Course,  enabled 
the  commercial  students  to  take  additional  work  in  the  general  academic  field. 

The  Annual  Announcement  of  1896  refers  to  improvements  w7hich  had  been 
made  in  the  "Business  School”.  The  large  room,  which  had  been  used  formerly  as 
the  chapel,  had  been  converted  into  a  Commercial  Hall,  with  a  Banking  Office. 
Merchants'  Emporium  and  other  departments.  It  was  described  as  one  of  the  most 
attractive  Commercial  Halls  in  Canada  at  that  time. 

By  1904,  the  Business  Department  had  augmented  its  courses  and  was  prepared 
to  train  students  as  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  telegraph  operators,  and  for  Civil 
Service  positions.  The  regular  diploma  of  the  department  was  accepted  by  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario  in  lieu  of  their  primary  examination. 
In  response  to  the  increasing  demand  for  stenographers  more  stress  was  placed  on 
the  importance  of  typewriting  and  shorthand.  Typewriting  was  recommended  for 
all  commercial  students  because  the  manufacture  of  the  typewriter  had  reached  such  a 
stage  of  perfection  that  it  w7as  being  applied  to  many  phases  of  business.  The  touch 
system  was  employed  in  instructing  students,  and  it  was  estimated  that  this  would 
enable  the  operators  to  more  than  “double  their  speed  . 
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An  announcement  was  made  in  1917,  of  the  establishment  of  a  Special  Winter 
Course  for  Farmers’  Sons  in  addition  to  the  regular  Commercial,  Typewriting  and 
Shorthand,  and  General  Improvement  Courses.  The  new  course  was  to  include 
instruction  in  Business,  Farm  Bookkeeping  and  Agriculture. 

The  year  1926  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  New  Albert  College  in  the 
beautiful  graystone  structures  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  At  this  time  the 
Business  Courses  were  discontinued  and  commercial  education  was  dropped  from  the 
curriculum  of  the  College.  For  a  period  of  nine  years,  this  phase  of  education  was 
lacking,  but  in  1935  the  College,  in  its  endeavour  to  fill  the  educational  needs  of 
youth,  reinstituted  the  commercial  courses  under  the  Business  Administration  and 
Commerce  Department.  The  name  of  the  new  department  indicates  the  greater 
scope  of  business  training  undertaken. 

The  new  commercial  curriculum  was  developed  with  the  twofold  purpose  of 
providing  a  foundation  for  General  Business  Practice  and  an  understanding  of  the 
Principles  of  Business  Administration.  The  first  year  consists  of  secretarial  studies 
and  is  complete  in  itself ;  the  second  year  consists  of  the  more  advanced  study  of 
administrative  phases  of  business  and  is  complementary  to  the  first. 

The  entrance  requirements  of  the  Administrative  and  Commerce  Courses  are 
high.  Before  a  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  first  year’s  studies,  he  or  she  must  have 
completed  at  least  eight  papers  of  Middle  School  or  their  equivalent.  No  student  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  advanced  work  without  having  attained  the  required  standard 
in  the  first  year’s  course. 

This  brief  account  indicates  the  development  and  progress  made  in  the 
commercial  phase  of  education  as  offered  at  Albert  College  during  the  sixty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  its  inauguration.  The  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  has 
always  characterized  the  commercial  curriculum  which  has  been  subjected  to  constant 
change  in  an  effort  to  keep  abreast  with  the  changing  requirements  of  an  increasingly 
complex  economic  structure.  The  present  courses  are  not  just  ordinary  business  courses 
but  approximate  a  semi-university  standard  in  both  the  practical  and  theoretical 
aspects. 

Modern  Business  is  considered  as  one  of  the  many  manifestations  of  cultural 
living  and  is  making  greater  and  greater  demands  for  highly  trained  and  proficient 
men  and  women.  In  keeping  with  this,  the  newly  instituted  Business  Administration 
and  Commerce  Department  has  organized  a  commercial  curriculum,  broad  in  scope 
and  flexible,  so  as  to  meet  effectively  the  needs  of  business  from  time  to  time. 

The  progressive  spirit  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  past  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  those  who  are  to-day  associated  with  the  Business  Administration 
and  Commerce  Department  of  Albert  College.  Truly  we  are  linked  by  tradition  with 
a  record  of  achievements  which  we  should  be  proud  to  acknowledge. 

Editorial  [ Concluded  from  page  9] 

students  at  Albert.  The  first  has  been  an  earnest  desire  to  accomplish  great  things 
in  religious  living,  athletic  achievement,  and  academic  standing.  But  there  have 
been  friendships  formed  here  which  will  linger,  and  become  more  cherished  through¬ 
out  the  years. 

Progress  is  the  slogan  of  the  age.  Albert  College  moves  on  with  time  to 
stand  a  living  monument  to  those  souls  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  building 
of  her  traditions,  and  the  writing  of  her  history.  As  we  present  our  80th  and  10th 
Anniversary  number  of  The  Alibi  we  pay  tribute  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Albert  College. 
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«  fCCIAL  * 

J.  Grigg,  Editor. 


URING  the  school  year  there  are  three  very  important  social  functions.  First 
we  have  the  Hallowe’en  Dance,  then  the  Christmas  Banquet,  and  last  but  not 
least  the  Annual  “At  Home”. 


The  Hallowe’en  Dance  was  held  in  Ackerman  Hall  on  the  eve  of  October  30. 
It  was  a  very  gala  event  and  all  the  new  fellows  who  had  not  been  acquainted  with 
everyone  were  certainly  on  their  good  behaviour.  The  hall  was  very  nicely  decorated 
in  Hallowe’en  colors,  and  the  gowns  of  the  ladies  present  certainly  blended  to  make 
a  very  beautiful  setting.  “Bud”  Haines  and  his  “Commodores”  were  in  attendance, 
and  set  forth  very  delightful  dance  music.  A  tasty  lunch  was  served  at  intermission 
and  then  dancing  resumed  until  12:30. 

The  annual  Christmas  Banquet  was  held  in  the  rich  settings  of  Ackerman  Hall 
on  the  night  of  December  13.  The  hall  was  nicely  decorated  with  a  lighted  tree  in 
each  corner  and  Christmas  colours  on  the  tables.  Everybody  was  in  the  spirit  of 
Christmas,  especially  the  students,  who  had  just  finished  the  exams  and  were  ready 
to  leave  for  their  homes  the  next  day. 

Principal  Bert  Howard  brought  greetings  to  students,  faculty  and  other  guests, 
his  address  being  redolent  with  optimism  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  school  and 
the  fellowship  established  and  colored  by  the  Spirit  of  Christmas. 

Mr.  Anglin  led  in  a  community  sing  in  which  everybody  whole-heartedly 
participated.  Mrs.  T.  K.  Franklin  assisted  at  the  piano.  Mr.  Harold  Kennedy  gave 
a  message  to  the  visitors  on  behalf  of  the  Students’  Council  and  the  student  body. 

Principal  Morrison  of  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf  and  vice-chairman  of 
Albert  College  Board  of  Governors  brought  greetings  from  the  College  Governors 
and  the  sister  institution.  Dr.  G.  H.  Stobie,  President  of  Albert  College  Alumni, 
congratulated  the  students  on  the  opportuniies  that  are  theirs. 

Principal  Emeritus  Rev.  E.  N.  Baker,  delivered  an  inspiring  message  on  the 
Christmas  theme,  holding  the  promise  of  peace  and  happiness  in  a  world  torn  by 
greed,  injustice  and  war  and  holding  high  before  the  students  an  ideal  of  service  for 
their  fellowmen  in  this  present  age  of  the  world. 


The  banquet  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

The  annual  ‘'At  Home”  was  held  on  February  26th  in  Ackerman  Hall,  which 
was  gaily  decorated  in  the  college  colours.  “Bud"  Haines  and  his  “Commodores’ 
supplied  excellent  music  for  dancing  from  eight-thirty  until  one  o’clock.  A  luncheon 
was  served  during  the  intermission.  Principal  and  Mrs.  Howard,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
McMullen,  Miss  Jessie  Tuite,  Miss  Eunice  Pyfrom,  and  Mr.  Ken.  Morland  received. 
Several  of  the  former  students  returned  for  this  annual  reunion,  and  a  very  delightful 
evening  was  spent  by  all  present. 
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Convocation 


J.  Grigg 

lbert’s  Convocation  was  held  in  the  Memorial  Chapel  on  June  4,  of  last  year, 

and  was  probably  one  of  the  most  colorful  of  all  the  convocations  held  at 

Albert. 

The  guest  speaker,  Rev.  David  Wren  of  Picton  was  introduced  by  Principal 
Emeritus  Dr.  E.  N.  Baker.  Mr.  Wren,  a  graduate  of  Albert  of  1902  related  many  of 
his  experiences  in  the  old  school,  and  also  gave  a  very  inspiring  message  to  the 
graduates  of  1936. 

“You  are  going  out  into  a  generation  such  as  graduates  have  never  known,” 
declared  Mr.  Wren,  “only  a  few  go  through  university,  and  yet  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  leadership  in  this  Dominion  is  in  the  hands  of  trained  men  and  women,  who  have 
been  trained  in  universities  to  give  leadership  in  a  world  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  seen  before.” 

“You  go  out  to  enter  upon  this  new  world,  with  its  different  problems.  In 
my  days  the  opinions  of  most  people  were  practically  fixed.  People  accept  opinions. 
It  is  not  so  today.” 

Mr.  Wren  also  went  on  to  relate  some  of  his  experiences  and  hardships  in 
attaining  his  position  of  the  present,  and  some  of  the  very  peculiar  and  outstanding 
circumstances  he  has  come  up  against. 

In  Principal  Howard's  farewell  message  to  the  graduates  he  said,  “while  it 
is  hail  and  farewell,”  he  urged  them  “to  play  the  game  of  life”  until  the  whistle 
blows  for  sometimes  the  greatest  work  is  done  in  the  last  dying  moments  of  the  day. 

Presentations  of  awards  were  made  by  Principal  HowTard,  Dr.  Baker,  and 
each  member  of  the  staff. 

The  list  follows: 


Scholarships,  Prizes,  Bursaries 
and  Medals. 

(In  Collegiate  Course) 

Ego  Prize  (highest  year’s  average  in 
any  two  of  the  following  English  Com¬ 
position,  English  Literature  and  English 
Grammar) — Erie  Taylor. 

Jeffrey  Scholarship  (General  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Form  I.) — No  award. 

Hamar  Scholarship  (General  Pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Form  II.) — No  award. 

E.  N.  Baker  Prize  in  Religious 
Knowledge,  Forms  I.  and  II. — Sidney 
Smith. 

Shaw  Scholarship  ($50),  General 
Proficiencv  in  Form  III. — Grant  Clouse. 

j 

Hamar  Scholarship  ($50),  General 
Proficiency,  Form  III. — Edna  Howard. 

Holgate  Scholarship  ($25),  Can¬ 
adian  History,  Form  III. — Grant  Clouse. 

Simpson  Prizes — (a)  Highest  year’s 
average  in  Middle  School  Ancient  His¬ 
tory — Edna  Howrard;  ( b )  Highest  year’s 
average  in  Middle  School  Latin  (Auth¬ 
ors  and  Composition) — Grant  Clouse. 


Bishop  Prizes  (highest  year’s  average 
in  Lower  or  Middle  School  Algebra  and 
Geometry — Robert  Pascoe. 

Governor-General’s  Silver  Medal 
(to  be  awarded  for  the  highest  average 
on  any  six  papers  of  the  year  of  award. 
No  papers  to  be  below  66  per  cent.)  — 
Lloyd  Shorten. 

Lunness-Johnson  Scholarship 
($80),  General  Proficiency  in  Form  IV., 
to  be  awarded  to  student  taking  his 
Second  Year  Arts  at  Albert  in  Residence 
— Llovd  Shorten. 

J 

McMullen  Prize  (highest  year’s 
average  in  any  two  of  Algebra,  Geom¬ 
etry,  Trigonometry,  Physics,  Chemistry) 
— Vaughan  Glover. 

Mason  Prize  (highest  year’s  average 
in  either  English  Literature,  or  French 
Composition  and  Literature  —  Lloyd 
Shorten. 

Principal’s  Prize  in  Religious 
Knowledge  (open  to  students  of  III. 
and  IV.  Commercial — Joe  V.  Clarke. 
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In  Business  Administration  and 
Commerce  Department. 

Chaplin  Scholarship  ($50),  highest 
Academic  standing — Marion  Fisher. 

Jeffrey  Scholarship  ($50),  highest 
Academic  standing — Arthur  MacDonald. 

Blaine  M  edal  for  General  Pro¬ 
ficiency — Miss  Marion  Fisher. 

Certificates. 

Honours — Miss  M.  G.  Fisher,  Mr.  A. 
C.  MacDonald. 

Passed — Miss  M.  I.  Miller,  Miss  H.  A. 
Couch,  Miss  E.  M.  Stafford,  Miss  L.  P. 
Stafford,  Mr.  D.  G.  MacDowall,  Mr.  J. 
B.  Grigg,  Mr.  A.  R.  Claxton,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Burgess 

Stenographic  Course. 
Sansome  Medal  for  General  Pro¬ 
ficiency — Miss  Phyllis  Beckel. 

General. 

Marsh  Award  (highest  standing  in 
Scholarship,  Athletics,  Leadership  in 
School  Activities,  and  Personal  Char¬ 
acter) — Joe  V.  Clarke. 

Music. 

V.  P.  Hunt  Scholarship  (awarded  to 
resident  student  studying  music  for  com¬ 
plete  year  to  the  satisfaction  of  teacher) 
— Leonard  Sylvester. 

Bessie  Handley  Prize  (highest  stand- 
ins;  in  examinations) — Dorothv  Croft. 

Expression. 

Rev.  J.  McD.  Kerr  Prize  in  Public 
Speaking — Joe  V.  Clarke. 

Jessie  Tuite  Prizes  in  Expression 
l  greatest  progress  made  during  year  in : 
lot  Form  I.  and  II. — Sidney  Smith; 
(5)  Form  II.  and  III. — Douglas  Chant; 

I  c  I  Commerce— Eleanor  Bone. 

Jessie  Tuite  Improvement  Prize — 
Jean  Cook. 

Jessie  Tuite  Alibi  Prize  (for  best 
article  in  Alibi) — Harry  Atkinson. 

Athletics  —  Bars. 

Senior  Hockey  —  L.  Sylvester,  B. 
Clouse,  G.  Clouse,  H.  Hollingsworth,  J. 
Burgess,  K.  LaPalm,  M.  Burton  (Capt.). 
A.  MacDonald,  J.  Grigg,  D.  McDowall. 


Senior  Bvsketball  —  Arthur  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Aubrey  MacDonald,  Ian  Mac¬ 
intosh,  J.  Hodder,  M.  Burton,  B.  Clouse, 
R.  Jones  (Capt.) . 

Senior  Rugby — V.  Glover,  J.  Burgess, 
J.  Hodder,  B.  Clouse,  R.  Jones,  G. 
Clouse,  M.  Burton,  D.  Chant,  B.  McCrie, 
R.  Claxton,  H.  Hollingsworth,  Mac 
Weir,  Aubrey  MacDonald.  H  a  r  v  i  e 
Allen.  Ian  Macintosh. 

Junior  Hockey — D.  Yale  (Capt.),  H. 
Allen,  R.  McCrie,  Ian  Macintosh,  J. 
Hodder,  H.  Campbell,  Charles  Austin, 
D.  Chant,  Erie  Taylor,  R.  Pascoe. 

J  unior  Basketball — Art  MacDonald, 
J.  Hodder,  Ian  Macintosh,  Erie  Taylor, 
R.  McCrie,  D.  Blackman,  H.  Allen,  D. 
Yale,  R.  Pascoe. 

College  Colours  (A’s)  — Burgess, 
Burton,  Chant,  Claxton,  Glover,  Hol¬ 
lingsworth,  Hodder,  Jones,  Miller,  Art 
MacDonald,  MacDowall,  Aubrey  Mac¬ 
Donald,  McCrie,  Weir,  Yale. 

A  letter  was  presented  to  the  out¬ 
standing  student  of  the  College,  who  has 
contributed  most  to  the  life  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  outside  of  athletics.  The  recipient 
was  Harold  Kennedy. 

Track  and  Field  Cup  (presented  by 
Class  of  1931) — Jack  Burgess. 

Tennis  Trophy — Homer  McIntosh. 

Graduation  Diplomas. 

Beckel,  Phyllis;  Chant,  Douglas; 
Chant,  Helen;  Glover,  Vaughan;  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Harold;  Lloyd.  M.  Mildred. 
L.C.C.M. ;  Maraskas,  Nellie,  L.C.C.M.; 
Merrick.  Mary;  Milligan,  Helen, 
A.T.C.M.;  Reider,  Paul;  Shorten,  A. 
Lloyd;  Smith,  Catherine,  L.C.C.M.;  Sul- 
man.  Helen,  L.C.C.M. 

Albert  College  Conservatory. 

Toronto  Conservatory  Examinations 
in  Music,  June  1935  and  February  1936. 

Associate  A.T.C.M.  Piano  —  Helen 
Milligan. 

Intermediate  Piano  —  Reta  G. 
Clarke. 

Junior  Piano — Beth  Gailev. 

Primary  Piano — Jean  Sharpe,  Doris 
Horton,  Anita  Cavanagh. 
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Elementary  Piano — George  Stobie. 

Organ  (Junior) — Dorland  Houston 
( Honours) . 

Singing  (Junior)  —  Edwin  Brenton 
( Honours) . 

Theory. 

Harmony,  Grade  V. — Lauree  Arkils. 

History,  Grade  IV. — Dorothy  Croft 
(First  Class  Honours). 

Form  Grade  III.  • —  Alice  Hutley 
(Honours),  Margaret  Hutley  (Hon¬ 
ours)  . 

Harmony,  Grade  III. — Fay  L.  Busk- 
ard  (Honours),  Dorothy  Croft  (Hon¬ 
ours),  Reta  Clarke. 

Rudiments,  Grade  II.  —  Adelaide 
Powers  (First  Class  Honours),  Clarence 
McLean  (First  Class  Honours),  Lucile 
Herrington  (First  Class  Honours),  Doris 


Horton  (First  Class  Honours),  Kath¬ 
leen  Hogle  (Honours),  Beth  Gailey 
( Honours) . 

Dramatic  Art. 

Diplomas  and  Certificates  in  Expres¬ 
sion  awarded  by  the  Canadian  College 
of  Music  1935. 

L.L.C.M.  (Gold  Medal) — Nellie  J. 
Maraskas  (First  Class  Honours). 

A.C.C.M.  —  Lurene  M.  Smith  (First 
Class  Honours). 

Advanced  Intermediate  —  Mary 
Lockhart  (First  Class  Honours). 

Intermediate — Helen  J.  Gunn  (First 
Cl  ass  Honours),  Heather  Dodds  (First 
Class  Honours),  Isabel  Sharpe  (First 
Class  Honours) . 

Elementary  —  Ileana  Hall  (First 
Class  Honours) . 


JUNIOR  SCHOOL 

FIRST  ROW — W.  Johnson,  D.  Christian,  J.  Hornick. 

SECOND  ROW — D.  Haist  Mr.  Howard,  R.  Cameron. 

TEACHING  STAFF — Mrs.  T.  K.  Franklin,  Gordon  Finlayson  Principal  of  Junior  School, 

Miss  Ina  Bowen. 
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CO-EDS 

FIRST  ROW — M.  Smithrim,  E.  Smithrim,  E.  Shorten. 

SECOND  ROW — M.  Stafford,  M.  MacDougall  Miss  Tuite,  Mrs.  Howard,  I.  Fletcher,  J.  Armstrong. 
THIRD  ROW — M.  White,  I.  Bowen,  E.  Pyfrom,  Edna  Howard,  A.  MacKay. 

INSET — Norine  Frederick. 


Executive  of  Co-Ed  Society 


Office: 

President . 

Secretary-Treasurer  -  - 

Students’  Council  Rep.  - 
Sports  Representative 
Social  Representative 


First  Term:* 
Mary  Smithrim 
Edna  Howard 
Edna  Smithrim 
Marie  Stafford 
Miss  Fletcher 


Second  Term: 
Eunice  Pyfrom 
Marie  Stafford 
Evelyn  Shorten 
Jean  Armstrong 
Ina  Bowen 


Social  Activities  of  the  Co-ed  Society 

The  members  of  the  Co-ed  Society  of  1936-37  were  welcomed  to  Albert  College 
at  teas  given  bv  Mrs.  T.  C.  McMullen  and  Mrs.  Bert  Howard. 

In  order  to  assist  the  Rugby  players  and  also  to  make  some  money  for 
the  Society,  the  girls  diligently  sewed  stripes  and  figures  on  the  Rugby  sweaters. 
After  stitching  a  number  of  them  a  second  time  the  girls  surveyed  the  sweaters,  their 
sore  fingers,  and  sighed,  Ms  the  money,  or  the  boys  either,  worth  this?’' 
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On  the  first  of  December  a  poster  was  sent  to  the  Senior  residence  announcing 
a  tea  and  sale  in  Ackerman  Hall  on  the  5th.  The  Hall  was  decorated  in  the  College 
colors — yellow  chrysanthemums  and  green  candles  in  black  holders.  Mrs.  Howard 
and  Miss  Tuite  poured,  and  Mrs.  McMullen  was  convener.  Mrs.  Simpson  welcomed 
the  guests,  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  students  from  the  Senior  and  Junior 
residences.  The  first  group  entered  shyly  but  the  later  ones,  seeing  the  masculine 
element  beginning  to  predominate,  came  with  confidence  in  their  bearing  and  enjoyed 
the  teaparty  which,  according  to  tradition,  they  are  supposed  to  despise.  The  home 
cooking  and  candy  booth  at  which  Eunice  Pyfrom  and  Mary  Smithrim  presided  was 
most  popular.  Marie  McDougall  and  Isabel  Fletcher  had  charge  of  the  gift  booth. 
Mrs.  Franklin,  Ina  Bowen,  Edna  Smithrim,  Marie  Stafford,  Edna  Howard,  June 
Warren,  Jean  Armstrong,  Annabel  McKay,  Evelyn  Shorten,  Barbara  Yuill  served, 
and  Noreine  Frederick  collected  the  fees.  From  the  proceeds  gifts  were  purchased, 
prettily  wrapped,  and  sent  to  Saskatchewan  to  help  make  Christmas  merry  for  a 
number  of  little  children. 

We  hope  King  Winter  will  not  forget  to  visit  this  part  of  Ontario  when  making 
his  annual  rounds.  A  skating  party  at  the  College  rink  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
students. 

The  Bay  of  Quinte  Winter  School  paid  their  annual  visit  to  our  College,  went 
through  the  buildings,  saw  an  exhibition  of  swimming  and  gymnastics,  then  returned 
to  Ackerman  Hall  for  tea  at  which  the  wives  of  the  Faculty  presided  and  the  Co-eds 
served. 

Throughout  the  year  numerous  hampers  from  home  have  been  opened  and  the 
contents  gleefully  disposed  of  during  the  evenings  by  those  in  the  ladies’  residence. 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  Mrs.  Howard,  Miss  Tuite,  Mrs.  McMullen,  Mrs. 
Simpson  and  Mrs.  Franklin  who  have  so  graciously  assisted  us  in  our  various 
activities. 

/  can  write  about  flowers,  birds,  and  bees, 

Lakes  and  rivers,  mountains  and  trees; 

But  when  it  comes  to  reporting  teas, 

I  know  it  lacks  both  charm  and  ease. 

Isabel  M.  Fletcher. 

Co-Eds  Athletics 

The  Co-Eds  being  small  in  number  as  yet,  did  not  carry  out  a  very  extensive 
program  of  athletics  this  year.  The  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool  were 
reserved  for  the  girls  Monday  and  Wednesday  after  four,  while  the  pool  was 
open  for  the  girls  on  Saturday  morning. 

Mr.  Douglas  Gordon  has  given  the  girls  some  excellent  coaching  in  gym  work 
and  swimming.  Plans  are  made  for  Life  Saving  classes,  and  some  of  the  girls  hope 
to  earn  their  badges.  During  the  fall  term  several  of  the  girls  played  tennis,  while 
during  the  winter  months  badminton  has  been  very  popular.  They  have  played 
some  basketball,  but  no  regular  team  was  organized. 

The  girls  ask  that  Mr.  Gordon  accept  this  as  an  acknowledgmentt  of 
appreciation  for  his  efforts  in  trying  to  make  our  athletic  life  a  success. 

Jean  Armstrong. 
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Joe  Clarke  Eunice  Pyfrom 


Al  II  I  PRIZE  ESSAY 

Albert  College  -  The  Foundation  of  a  Life 

The  world  to-day  is  in  desperate  need  of  loftier  leadership.  If  our  civilization 
is  to  continue  to  progress,  we,  as  individuals,  must  endeavour  to  help  found  it 
upon  the  bed-rock  of  principles  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and 
circumstance. 

In  government,  we  need  real  statesmen, — not  mere  politicians, — but  real,  deep¬ 
thinking,  conscientious  men  who  have  no  political  axes  to  grind.  For  the  future 
welfare  of  the  world,  we  must  not  only  have  leaders,  but  good  followers,  people  who 
will  stand  unshaken  by  party,  friends  or  creed  in  their  determination  to  act  for  the 
common  good  of  humanity  as  a  whole. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  church.  It  needs  leaders,  yes, — but  does  the 
church  not  also  need  a  real  consecrated  group  of  followers  who  are  eager  to  do  the 
right.  Picture  the  tremendous  influence  of  even  a  few  thousand, — let  us  say  three 
thousand, — men  and  women  with  the  zeal  of  a  St.  Paul,  or  a  Martin  Luther,  or  a 
Dwight  L.  Moody.  The  church  would  then  be  the  powerful  institution  it  should  be. 

As  individuals,  we  must  become  aroused  to  the  demands  of  society.  Countless 
thousands  are  demanding  the  right  to  earn  a  living,  but  they  are  denied  that  privilege. 
Why?  That  is  the  question  that  we  as  individuals  must  study  and  solve.  We  as 
followers,  for  most  of  us  will  be  just  that,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  type  of 
leadership  that  we  have.  It  is  therefore,  very  necessary  that  we  be  trained  to 
recognize  ideas  and  ideals  of  justice  and  the  common  brotherhood  of  man  to  man. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  basic  elements  of  progressive  human  society,  the 
education  in  the  School  and  the  University.  A  child  in  its  plastic  years  before  the 
age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  accumulates  many  ideas  and  principles  which  gradually 
become  permanently  incorporated  into  his  mental  life  and  character.  Therefore, 
during  his  school  years  it  is  important  that  he  learns.  But  almost  equally  important 
is  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  learns,  for  it  is  from  his  fellow  students  that  he  absorbs 
many  of  his  principles  on  right  action.  It  has  been  said  that  “no  man  is  the  whole 
of  himself,  his  friends  are  the  rest  of  him”.  The  true  function  of  our  educational 
institutions  is  to  enable  us  not  only  to  make  a  better  living,  but  also  to  lead  a  better 
life.  There  is  no  better  type  of  school  for  this  purpose  than  the  residential  college. 
To  this  end.  Albert  College  has  been  dedicated  during  the  past  eighty  years. 

I  am  wondering  what  College  life  is  doing  for  me.  It  is  surrounding  me  with 
others  who  are  eagerly  striving  to  live  their  lives  in  accordance  with  the  loftiest 
ideals.  Along  with  student  associations,  I  have  intimate  professional  associations  in 
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the  teachers  for  whose  influence  I  am  very  grateful.  Such  conditions  can  only  add 
to  the  quality  of  my  moral  being. 

It  is  teaching  me  an  art  which  is  seldom  thought  of  as  an  art  in  these  trying 
days, — the  ability  to  live  in  harmony  with  my  fellows.  The  resident  life  is  developing 
in  me,  a  greater  consideration  and  respect  for  other  people.  By  constant  association 
with  the  other  students,  I  am  absorbing  the  many  habits  that  go  to  make  up  good 
manners.  These  are  attributes  which  contribute,  in  a  very  large  measure,  to  one’s 
success  and  happiness  in  a  larger  sphere  of  activity.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  the 
resident  College  is  a  community  within  a  community.  The  demands  upon  the 
individual  in  the  resident  life  are  even  as  exacting  as  the  demands  made  upon  a 
member  of  a  larger  community. 

College  life  is  providing  me  with  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  culture 
which  can  greatly  influence  my  whole  outlook  and  attitude  on  life.  This  is  bound  to 
make  of  me,  a  more  intelligent  and  useful  citizen  of  my  community.  This  institution 
helps  to  develop  and  nurture  my  devotion  to  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  by  its  religious 
exercises.  If  I  can  live  up  to  the  standards  of  this  college  and  abide  by  its  just 
rules,  I  will  be  adequately  fitted  to  become  a  useful  citizen  of  this  country.  For,  if  I 
never  learn  anything  else,  I  shall  acquire  a  sense  of  true  values, — values  that  are 
basic  and  life-long,  not  mere  monetary  values. 

But  added  to  all  this,  I  am  receiving  a  type  of  academic  instruction  which  is 
of  a  very  high  order.  I  am  indeed  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  attending  and 
being  a  part  of  this  college  life,  and  of  having  an  active  part  in  helping  to  keep  alive 
those  standards  for  which  this  institution  has  existed,  for  the  past  four  score  years. 

E.  Gilbert  Doey. 

Canadian  Art 

IT  is  a  literary  impossibility  to  embrace  adequately  all  phases  of  the  six  major 
Arts,  Music,  Literature,  Painting,  Drama,  Architecture,  and  Sculpture  in  one 
short  discussion.  In  the  following  account,  however,  the  purpose  is  to  present 
a  brief  contemporary  picture  of  the  first  three  in  which  fine  Arts,  if  not  in  the  others, 
Canada  has  gained  a  position  of  recognition. 

In  the  field  of  Painting  there  has  been,  during  the  past  few  years  and  more 
particularly  during  the  past  season,  an  increased  activity  both  in  the  production  and 
in  the  exhibition  of  Art.  This  is  due  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  stimulus  of  those 
artists  known  as  the  “Group  of  Seven  ’,  whose  rise  and  fall  within  recent  years  has 
been  an  incentive  to  many  of  our  modern  Painters.  Although  this  “Group”,  whose 
purpose  was  to  create  art  which  would  be  typically  Canadian,  has  now  disbanded,  it 
has  played  an  influential  part  in  stylizing  Canadian  Art.  The  recognition  gained  by 
these  Artists  is  being  perpetuated  to-day  by  such  distinguished  Painters  as,  Gagnon, 
Lismer,  Milne,  Lauren  Harris,  Casson,  Wyly  Greer,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  nation-wide  establishment  of  Art  Schools  and  courses  within  Universities 
designed  for  the  study  of  appreciation  of  Art,  has  promoted  the  growing  interest  in 
Painting.  The  Community  Art  Gallery,  too,  has  done  much  to  foster  artistic 
appreciation  in  many  leading  cities  such  as  Halifax,  Toronto,  Calgary,  Edmonton. 
The  Art  Gallery  is  no  longer  merely  a  specimen  of  architectural  beauty  where  a  visitor 
may  go  “on  a  rainy  day”,  but  rather  it  reflects  that  spirit  of  interest  in  Art  which  is 
so  prominent  everywhere.  And  the  willingness  of  the  National  Art  Gallery  at  Ottawa 
to  provide  the  means  for  an  Art  education  by  circulating  exhibitions,  slides  and 
reproductions,  has  developed  a  true  national  consciousness  through  the  popularizing 
of  an  Art  which  is  typically  Canadian.  This  enthusiasm  for  Canadian  Painting, 
howTever,  is  not  domestic  only;  it  is  world-wide. 

Canadian  Literature  is  an  Art  in  which  is  being  realized  the  vast  possibilities  in 
the  Canadian  inspiration.  Most  of  our  writers,  Kirby,  Campbell,  Scott,  Bliss  Carmen, 
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for  example,  have  found  their  basis  of  inspiration  in  the  grandeur  of  the  Canadian 
natural  beauty.  As  a  consequence,  the  prose  and  poetic  Literature  is  permeated  with 
references  to  Nature. 

Unfortunately,  Literature,  like  the  other  fine  Arts  in  Canada  has  had  to  fight 
many  disassociated  elements  which  this  country  alone  possesses.  In  fact,  when  we 
recall  that  Canadian  life  varies  in  character  from  that  of  the  prairies  to  that  of  the 
Rockies,  from  the  life  among  the  scattered  populace  of  the  Esquimaux  to  that  life  in 
the  south  within  the  dominating  influence  of  the  United  States,  it  is  remarkable  that 
we  should  have  any  typical  Canadian  culture  at  all.  Climate  variations,  racial 
differences,  and  old-world  antagonisms  transferred  to  this  land  have  been  detrimental 
to  national  unity  and  to  literary  consciousness.  Finally,  the  sorry  absence  of  a  long 
historical  heritage,  a  powerful  basis  for  Art,  deadens  literary  activity  and  forces  us 
to  turn  to  Europe  or  to  the  United  States  for  our  literary  nourishment. 

We  have  a  Literature,  however,  which,  like  Painting,  has  felt  a  decided  impulse 
during  the  past  few  years.  Such  books  as  “They  Shall  Inherit  the  Earth”,  “Yellow 
Briar”,  “Pilgrims  of  the  Wild”,  “Bitter  Honey”  and  such  writers  as  Wilson 
McDonald,  Mazo  de  la  Roche,  Pelham  Edgar,  and  many  others  are  making  Canadian 
literature  a  reality.  A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  such  literary  activity  is  due  to  the 
interest  created  by  the  Book  Clubs  and  Book  Weeks,  by  the  Poetry  Association  and  by 
the  conferring  of  royal  honours  on  writers  in  recognition  of  literary  achievement. 
And  not  the  least  of  the  great  promise  for  the  future  of  our  Literature,  lies  in  our 
world  famous  man  of  letters,  John  Buchan,  His  Excellency,  Lord  Tweedsmuir, 
Governor  General  of  Canada. 

Music,  in  Canada,  now  has  a  much  more  appreciative  audience  because  people 
have  become  good  listeners  to  good  music  through  the  popularity  of  the  radio.  It  is 
an  Art  whose  development  is  not  dependent  upon  geographical  considerations,  even 
though  it  is,  of  all  the  Arts,  the  slowest  to  develop.  Music  is  a  universal  language 
which  overlooks  racial,  religious,  and  social  variations.  Our  musical  inheritance  is 
almost  entirely  European,  but  the  record  of  recent  Canadian  musical  achievement  is 
a  favourable  one  and  the  interest  shown  in  musical  presentations  gives  no  basis  for 
any  kind  of  pessimism  in  the  outlook  of  this  Art.  Unfortunately,  however,  financial 
considerations  have  attracted  many  of  our  talented  musicians  such  as  the  “Hart 
House  String  Quartette”  to  other  countries.  The  national  popularity  of  the  Symphony 
and  “Promenade”  concerts  is  evidence  of  a  wider  interest  in  Music.  With  Dr.  Ernest 
McMillan  among  the  foremost  musicians  and  with  the  contribution  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Commission  to  musical  artistry,  Music  is  taking  a  justly  prominent 
position  among  the  Arts  in  Canada. 

In  the  matter  of  composers,  though  Canada  has  no  Schubert,  nor  Handel,  nor 
any  national  composer  whose  works  reflect  this  country  as  perfectly,  for  example,  as 
Sibelius  reflects  Finland,  yet,  we  have  several  whose  work  we  may  acclaim.  The 
inspiring  medium  for  composition  has  been  the  primitive  Indian  legends  and  the  Folk 
Songs  of  early  French  Quebec. 

Canada  is  well-known  internationally  in  music  circles  with  such  men  as 
Edward  Johnson  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  and  Guy  Lombardo  and  his 
Royal  Canadians  representing  her  capably  abroad.  Belleville,  too,  may  soon  become 
famous  as  the  city  in  which  took  place  the  invention  of  the  electric  organ  which 
promises  to  revolutionize  organ  construction. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  may  have  every  reason  for  optimism  in  the  Arts  in 
Canada  where  the  possibilities  are  limitless.  With  all  the  recent  cultural  activity  in 
our  country,  there  is  hope  that  Canada  will  soon  have  carved  a  niche  in  the  gallery 
of  the  world’s  artistic  nations. 

Thomas.  W.  Mason. 
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When  Betty  Smiles 

When  Betty  smiles,  forth  from  her  eyes, 
As  blue  as  far  off  azure  skies, 

Gleam  rays  that  make  the  heart  to  me 
Thrill  with  supremest  ecstasy. 

Tis  Betty’s  smile  that  me  beguiles; 

Ah,  rapture  sweet,  when  Betty  smiles. 

When  Betty  smiles  the  day  is  fair, 
Sunbeams  are  dancing  everywhere, 

The  darkest  hours  are  all  forgot, 

In  all  the  world  there’s  no  sad  spot, 

For  Betty’s  charms  and  Betty’s  wiles 

J  J 

Reach  everywhere,  when  Betty  smiles. 

When  Betty  smiles,  my  heart  grows  bold 
To  tell  the  things  I’ve  often  told 
Within  the  secret  of  my  heart, 

But  ne’er  had  courage  to  impart, 

I  almost  speak  those  rapturous  whiles, 
Ah,  if  I  could,  when  Betty  smiles. 

W  hen  Betty  smiles — ah,  Betty  mine, 
Come  with  that  glorious  smile  of  thine, 
To  the  fond  heart  awaiting  thee. 

Then  shall  there  be  for  thee  and  me 
Love  that  no  mundane  thing  defiles, 

A  perfect  love,  when  Betty  smiles. 

A. 


"'Dear  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  much  that  I 
Am  not  as  others  are. 

Above  the  common  herd  I  am 
As  yonder  distant  star. 

Of  alms  I  give  abundantly, 

I  fast,  I  tithe,  I  pray; 

Daily  I  offer  thanks  to  Thee 
That  I  am  not  as  they.” 

Think  you  the  Lord  heard  such  a  prayer? 

When  there  was  standing  by 
A  man,  with  penitence  bowed  down, 

Who  could  not  lift  an  eye, 

But  smote  upon  his  troubled  breast 
As  he  for  mercy  cried. 

Which  of  the  suppliants  think  you 
Went  from  Him  justified? 

A. 
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What  I  Want  To  Be  When  I  Grow  Up 

■  want  to  be  successful  in  whatever  profession  I  should  choose.  To  be  successful 
in  any  profession  it  would  seem  necessary  to  begin  our  training  as  boys  and  girls. 
We  as  young  people,  do  not  always  know  what  is  best  for  us  and  so  it  is 
necessary  that  our  parents  either  guide  our  development  personally,  or  put  it  into 
safe  hands.  Our  parents  have  entrusted  our  training  to  Albert  College 

Here  we  are  learning  a  great  many  necessary  things  about  life  and  training 
that  otherwise  might  have  passed  us  unnoticed.  We  have  been  told  that  virility  is 
necessary  and  so  it  is  when  one  realizes  what  virility  means.  It  includes  strength  of 
muscle,  endurance,  energy,  self-control,  will-power  and  courage.  All  of  these  are 
needed  and  unless  we  have  them  all  we  cannot  be  successful.  The  lack  of  one  may 
mean  failure.  Most  of  these  depend  on  ourselves,  and  that  is  where  we  must  do  our 
part.  Our  examples  must  show  us  where  our  weaknesses  are  but  most  of  our 
correction  must  be  done  ourselves  if  it  is  to  be  lasting.  In  our  training  there  are 
five  essentials: — wise  exercise,  fresh  air,  sufficient  rest,  wholesome  food,  and  control 
of  internal  forces.  The  first  four  of  these  are  given  us  in  abundance,  and  in  the  last 
we  are  given  training. 

We  hope  to  leave  Albert  College  older  in  age  and  experience  and  schooled  to 
carry  on  our  academical  training  as  well  as  our  physical  training.  With  our 
ambition  we  shall  find  ourselves  quite  ready  to  enter  whatever  profession  appeals  to 
us,  and  better  able  to  make  a  success  of  it.  Thus  when  I  grow  up  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  fitted  to  carry  my  life  work. 

J.  Hornick  and  Doug.  Christian. 

The  Collegian  Looks  at  Life 

nd  so  we  came  to  Albert.  We  have  been  out  of  school  for  a  number  of  years. 
Some  of  us  had  received  what  we  called  a  ‘fair’  education,  and  many  of  us, 
for  various  reasons,  were  over-anxious  to  become  independent  and  self- 
supporting.  The  world  looked  hopeful  to  us — but  our  ideas  have  changed.  We  have 
found  out  that  if  we  are  going  to  give  our  best  to  the  world,  we  must  be  properly 
qualified  and  trained.  Natural  ability  is  all  very  well,  but  at  every  turn  we  have 
been  confronted  with  the  knowledge  that  an  academic  background  we  must  have,  to 
make  it  possible  to  pursue  those  studies,  and  the  life,  which  are  our  ideals.  For 
most  of  us  it  was  very  difficult  to  become  ‘Collegians’. 

But  we  are  the  happiest  people  at  Albert.  Life  has  taken  on  a  ‘second  chance’ 
for  us.  Our  days  seemed  to  be  filled  with  all  those  things  that  go  toward  making  life 
worth  living.  There  is  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  and  thankfulness  that  we  have  in 
our  church,  men  and  women  who  are  willing,  yes,  anxious  that  their  lives  may  be 
used  in  great  and  glorious  service.  Of  such  we  have  found  our  Principal,  Deans 
and  Masters. 

Why  did  we  come?  We  are  here  to  capitalize  our  discontent.  We  met  Jesus 
along  the  way  somewhere — maybe  it  was  at  Camp,  and  to  meet  Jesus  means  discontent. 
Things  cannot  ever  be  the  same  with  us  again,  any  more  than  they  were  with  Peter 
and  Paul.  To  be  content  with  discontent  may  be  good  religion.  However,  we  may 
well  expect  to  have  handicaps  to  overcome,  which  although  not  as  great  as  Helen 
Keller’s,  seem  great  to  us;  but  to  accept  a  handicap  is  as  poor  religious  technique  as 
is  rebellion  against  the  inevitable.  We  may  do  well  to  be  content  with  what  we  have, 
but  we  must  never  be  content  with  what  we  are. 
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“No  one  thinks  until  he  has  to"  was  quoted  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  The 
things  that  make  us  discontented  make  us  think.  We  came  to  Albert  because  we  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  our  thinking  about  some  of  the  big  problems  of  life. 

And  so  in  this  atmosphere  of  Christian  influences,  shown  in  leadership,  in 
thoughts  and  actions,  in  words  and  laughter,  in  fellowship  and  friendliness,  we  are 
taking  our  first  step  toward  doing  something  about  our  own  dissatisfaction. 

Albert  College  is  a  privilege.  Someone  has  said  that  Privilege  is  twin,  and 
the  other  is  Responsibility.  Ours  has  been  a  privilege;  on  us  rests  a  responsibility. 

Marie  MacDougall. 


A  Commercial  Student  Lool^s  at  Life 


Modern  business  with  its  large  corporations  and  its  mass  production  has 
become  very  impersonal  and  intensely  competitive.  Under  the  strain  of 
competition,  numerous  firms  have  resorted  to  shady  practices  and  underhand 
dealings,  and  many  young  people  have  been  forced,  against  their  better  judgment,  to 
conform  to  such  methods  of  doing  business,  in  order  to  hold  their  jobs.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  just  as  many  companies  whose  business  policies  are  honorable  and 
upright  in  every  respect.  L  nfortunatelv  however,  a  young  person  entering  the 
business  world  is  unable  to  pick  and  choose — competition  for  positions  being  so  keen 
that  he  has  to  seize  the  first  opportunitv  that  comes  along.  Once  he  has  secured  a 
position,  so  impersonal  are  the  dealings  between  the  modern  employer  and  his 
employees,  that  a  long  period  of  time  may  elapse  before  that  young  person  realizes 
what  sort  of  a  character  his  employer  really  is. 


Thus,  no  matter  what  type  of  business  a  young  person  is  planning  to  enter,  he 
should  have  a  certain  code  of  honor  and  certain  ideals  fixed  firmly  in  his  mind 
beforehand— ideals  which  he  can  look  up  to  and  strive  to  achieve  as  he  goes  through 
life.  These  ideals  should  he  of  a  practical  nature — otherwise  in  times  of  great  stress, 
he  may  cast  them  aside  as  being  unattainable  and  permit  himself  to  countenance  and 
take  part  in  dishonorable  transactions.  On  the  other  hand,  these  ideals,  as  long  as 
they  are  practical,  cannot  be  too  lofty,  for  when  we  aim  high,  even  if  we  never  reach 
our  goal,  we  at  least  raise  ourselves  above  our  original  position,  in  the  attempt. 

In  a  few  short  months  I  shall  be  entering  the  business  world,  and  I  have  firmly 
resolved  to  keep  but  one  ideal  in  front  of  me  at  all  times,  and  to  ever  strive  to  live  up 
to  it.  One  ideal — but  it  is  all  encompassing!  It  is  known  as  the  Golden  Rule  and 
may  be  summed  up  in  twelve  short  words — “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you".  I  fully  realize  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  adhere  to  this 
ideal.  As  I  go  through  life  I  will  find  many  whose  conception  of  the  Golden  Rule 
has  become  warped  and  altered  through  years  of  striving  against  adverse  conditions 
until  to  them  it  now  reads,  “Do  the  other  fellow  before  he  gets  a  chance  to  do  you". 
However,  "to  err  is  only  human",  and.  although  I  shall  probably  prove  myself  to  be 
human  a  great  many  times,  I  sincerely  hope  that  I  shall  never  become  so  calloused 
and  hard-hearted,  so  filled  with  the  profit  motive,  and  so  forgetful  of  my  fellow  men 
that  I  shall  lose  sight  of  my  ideal  and  become  a  veritable  Scrooge  in  my  business  or 
private  life. 

Art  C.  MacDonald. 
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A  Queen’s  Student  LooJ^s  at  Life 


s  young  people  we  are  complacent  up  to  a  certain  age.  Before  we  come  to  the 
latter  Upper  School  days  or  the  first  part  of  University,  we  are  satisfied  with 

things  as  they  are.  The  world  about  us  is  a  picture.  A  scene  which  we  see, 
admire  and  accept  without  placing  any  keen  observation  upon  it  or  without  wishing 

to  change  it  in  any  part.  This  tableau  painted  by  our  parents  and  elders  consists  of 
a  picture  of  life  and  its  various  standards.  We  consider  it  a  masterpiece.  What  our 
parents  do  is  good  enough  for  us.  Perhaps  it  is  good  enough  for  us.  But  why? 
We  are  more  or  less  under  the  parental  wing.  I  well  remember  when  at  the  age  of 
eight  I  was  in  the  company  of  some  young  men.  One  of  them  made  a  rather 
significant  statement  on  that  occasion  which  I  shall  never  forget.  He  said,  “I  wish 
that  our  parents  bought  our  clothes  for  us.”  And  he  went  on,  “You’ll  find  it  different 
when  you  have  to  buy  your  own  clothes.”  I  could  not  enter  into  his  feelings  on  the 
matter  at  that  time;  but  the  statement  illustrates  the  innocent  indifference  that  we 
have  when  we  are  younger.  Following  in  the  wake  of  these  years,  there  is  an 
interruption  in  our  complacency. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  doubters  usually  became  the  firmest  believers. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true  one  thing  can  be  observed  that  as  young  people  are  leaving 
High  School  and  entering  University  they  begin  to  doubt.  The  picture  of  life  and 
its  standards  is  not  regarded  just  as  highly  any  longer.  As  we  open  our  first 
Philosophy  book  we  are  confronted  with  the  question,  “Is  there  any  knowledge  in  the 
world  which  is  so  certain  that  no  reasonable  man  could  doubt  it?”  We  are  asked  to 
prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  table.  We  wonder  for  a  while  just  what  it  is 
all  about.  We  forget  such  terms  as  “reality”  for  a  time  and  wonder  momentarily  if 
after  all,  these  standards,  indeed  if  life  itself,  if  they  are  not  all  parts  of  a  dream 
which  we  are  born  to  experience;  and  yet  perhaps  not  even  born.  In  Economics  we 
find  a  dollar  which  changes  in  value  from  time  to  time.  We  thought  before  this 
time  that  a  dollar  was  always  worth  a  dollar.  In  History,  we  learn  that  the  events 
we  had  so  labouriously  learned  before  are  of  relatively  small  importance  to  the 
causes  behind  these  events.  We  become  confused  and  think  that  the  whole  world  is 
upside  down.  If  doubting  is  the  fore-runner  of  a  steadfast  faith  then  we  are  to  be 
among  the  staunch  believers. 


But  the  dark  and  doubtful  night  of  tempest  begins  to  pass  and  the  hope  of 
morning  brings  a  hope  of  light.  Our  heretofore  half  dormant  minds  begin  to 
function  more  fully.  In  this  confusion  we  see  a  stimulus  to  thought.  We  find  that 
Philosophy  questions  everything  in  order  to  know  something.  Economics  wants  us 
to  see  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  ideal  conditions  in  order  that  we  may  be 
stirred  to  intelligent  thought  and  action.  History  wants  us  to  analyze  the  causes  of 
events  in  the  past  so  that  when  history  attempts  to  repeat  itself  we  may  understand 
and  plan  to  avert  mistakes  similar  to  those  in  the  past.  Yes,  the  faint  streaks  across 
the  early  morning  sky  are  messages  of  good  news. 

There  seems  to  be  one  thing  predominant  in  it  all,  that  is  that  we  should  know 
how  to  live  and  help  live.  As  we  study  even  the  elementary  courses  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  we  are.  That  we  have  mindS]  to  understand  and 
therefore  should  understand.  That  we  must  realize  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  world, 
just  a  small  drop  in  the  ocean,  but  we  are  a  part.  That  we  as  young  people  must  be 
aware  of  the  defects  of  this  world  and  that  we  must  plan  to  correct  them.  The  world 
will  not  be  perfect  in  our  day  but  we  must  leave  it  better  than  we  find  it  if  there  is  to 
be  progress.  To  this  end  the  college  is  seeking  to  interrupt  our  complacent  tendency 
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and  tell  us  we  are  alive  and  that  we  are  part  of  a  wonderful  world.  The  poet 
expresses  what  I  wish  to  say  in  the  following  verse: 

“To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 

A  shapeless  mass  and  a  book  of  rules. 

And  each  must  make  ere  life  has  flown 
A  stumbling  block  or  a  stepping  stone.” 

Sterling  J.  Kitchen. 


Student  Now  -  What  in  the  Future? 


student  is  like  a  long-term  investment:  the  teacher  is  the  long-term  speculator 
who  doesn't  enjoy  the  dividends  until  time  has  matured  the  human  bonds. 
Yet  there  is  a  poignant  gratification  in  the  speculation.  What  teacher  has 
not  felt  conscious  of  the  /latent  possibilities  of  his  pupils?  There  are  some  pupils 
who  are  destined  to  climb  to  the  loftiest  heights  but  many  must  be  launched  on  the 
sea  of  life  knowing  that  the  storms  are  against  them,  and  knowing  that  they  must 
seek  shelter  where  it  may  be  found.  The  teacher  must  be  a  speculator,  happy  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  pilot  these  human  barks  through  the  crowded  rivers  of  youth  and 
into  the  open  sea.  He  will  enjoy  the  dividends  of  satisfaction  only  if  the  crafts, 
having  dropped  the  pilot,  are  able  to  successfully  weather  the  storms  and  reach  the 
distant  harbour. 

Upon  what  will  the  success  of  life's  voyage  depend?  What  will  be  the 
compass  which  will  determine  the  course?  In  short,  it  will  be  intelligence.  A  line 
of  Kipling’s  reads:  "There  are  nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays,  and 
every  single  one  of  them  is  right  ’.  There  are  at  least  as  many  and  as  right  ways  to 
define  or  test  intelligence.  The  one  I  like  best,  is  the  power  to  make  distinctions — 
of  course,  the  power  to  make  right  ones.  A  keen  saying  of  Mark  Twain’s  is  in  point. 
He  said:  “If  a  man  and  a  cat  sat  down  on  a  hot  stove-lid,  the  man  would  forever 
after  avoid  hot  stove-lids,  but  the  cat  would  avoid  all  stove-lids.”  The  man  would 
discriminate,  the  cat  would  not.  In  fact  the  cat  would  have  a  superstition  about 
stove-lids;  for  that  is  what  a  superstition  is;  making  distinctions,  but  not  the  right 
ones. 


Just  discriminating  doesn’t  indicate  intelligence;  only  discriminating  rightly. 
To  discriminate  when  there  isn't  any  difference,  is  unintelligent.  Things  are  different 
for  us  only  as  far  as  we  have  discrimination  to  tell  the  difference;  as  we  grow  in 
experience  and  profit  by  education,  we  improve  our  powers  of  discrimination  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  useful  for  intelligent  action. 

That  there  is  a  lack  of  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  is 
evident  because  we  have  a  huge  army  of  humans  who  prefer  to  make — rather  than 
steal — a  living  by  taking  advantage  of  that  lack.  But  the  importance  of  cultivating 
discrimination  is  not  merely  to  avoid  being  fooled,  but  the  far  greater  ones  of 
increasing  the  benefits  and  joys  of  living,  to  be  alert  and  discriminative  for  worthy 
ends. 


A  discrimination  comes  to  be  an  art,  there  arise  experts  in  every  line,  on  whom 
the  public  must  rely;  the  same  need  leads  to  the  devising  of  tests  to  aid  the  senses  in 
discrimination,  for  these  have  their  limits.  And  so  we  have  our  professional  tea- 
tasters,  and  our  museum  experts;  so  too,  we  have  the  microscope  and  the  stethoscope. 

Discrimination  is  not  an  art  of  intelligence  alone,  but  even  more,  an  art  of 
taste.  Music  shows  that  best.  The  ability  to  discriminate  the  pitch  of  two  closely 
similar  tones  isn’t  like  the  ability  to  judge  weights;  which  is  heavier  and  which 
lighter; — it  goes  by  their  pleasing  harmonious  effects,  and  in  relation  to  other  tones, 
intervals  or  chords.  When  players  of  stringed  instruments  tune  up,  they  are  testing 
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the  rightness  of  each  string  with  relation  to  the  others.  A  false  note  by  one 
instrument  spoils  the  effect  of  the  total  harmony.  That  kind  of  discrimination  is 
aesthetic,  and  in  this  instance,  depends  on  a  musical  ear.  When  the  physician  listens 
to  your  heart-beat,  he  has  no  interest  in  the  musical  effect,  but  is  keen  to  catch  signs 
of  murmurs,  and  the  same  when  he  taps  your  chest.  Physician  and  musician  both 
have  discriminating  ears,  but  they  are  trained  for  different  purposes. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  discrimination  enters  into  every  round  of  the 
ladder  of  intelligence,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  of  the  ladder  of  taste  as 
well.  That  is  why  I  lay  such  stress  on  it  and  say:  “Cultivate  discrimination;  keep 
your  senses  awake  and  let  them  live  at  their  top  capacity.” 

I  have  left  for  the  last  the  highest  order  of  discrimination — good  judgment, 
and  for  the  cream  of  that,  good  judgment  of  people.  All  the  rules  have  as  many 
exceptions  as  cases  they  fit  but  most  of  us  would  be  wise  to  at  least  learn  the  rules. 
It  is  easier  to  follow  rules  than  to  know  when  to  make  exceptions.  That  takes  real 
discriminating,  based  on  understanding,  education,  and  experience.  It  takes  real 
discriminating  to  make  right  distinctions  in  social  contacts,  and  in  business  ones  as 
well.  Tact  is  but  another  name  for  the  ability  to  discriminate,  not  only  in  judgment, 
but  in  action. 

That  is  the  goal;  but  how  to  reach  it?  If  I  announced  in  a  persuasive 
prospectus  that  I  had  devised  a  sure-fire  course  that  would  teach  everybody  that  art 
of  discrimination,  I  should  be  either  a  genius  or  a  fraud — and  I  leave  it  to  your 
discrimination  to  say  which.  But  I  can  give  this  modest  suggestion:  Watch  your 
steps;  aim  to  be  discriminating;  get  the  habit — it  is  a  good  one,  and  can  be  cultivated. 

And  so  the  teacher  is  the  speculator.  He  labours  in  the  hope  that  his  pupils 
may  get  the  habit,  that  they  may  do  more  than  that,  because  even  with  the  habit  as  a 
mental  set,  the  have  still  to  learn — and  can  learn  only  by  living  alertly — the  art  of 
arts — that  of  discrimination:  sensing,  judging,  differences  in  things,  in  situations,  in 
people,  and  judging  rightly. 

Everything  has  its  worth.  The  teacher’s  dividends  will  be  that  sense  of 
satisfaction  which  comes  with  the  realization  that  he  has  helped  to  make  his  pupils 
discriminating  judges  of  values.  If  they  are  that,  they  have  reached  the  goal. 

Gordon  P.  Ego. 


Words! 

Have  you  ever  stood  alone , 

Lost  in  a  maze  of  thought 

And  sighed  for  a  word  that  has  gone — 

And  you  cant  say  what  you  ought? 

IT  is  little  less  than  stark  tragedy  if,  with  the  wealth  of  language  that  is  the 
heritage  of  English-speaking  folk,  we  limit  ourselves  to  describing  the  sunset, 
the  rendering  of  a  great  oratorio,  the  cake  that  was  on  the  tea  table,  or  the 
latest  fashion  model  as  ‘grand’. 

The  English  language  is  peculiarly  rich  in  words  that  express  a  wide  variety 
and  shade  of  meaning.  Think  back  for  a  moment  to  the  early  years  when  there  was 
emerging  from  the  shadows  of  antiquity  a  land  and  people  destined  to  speak  with 
authority  in  the  councils  of  the  world.  Consider  the  gathering  together  of  Britons. 
Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  in  this  new  world,  this  ‘land  of  the  barbarians’. 
The  spirit  of  adventure  drew  to  the  shores  of  Britain  representatives  of  civilizations 
that  had  flourished  and  waned,  and  those  that  had  yet  to  reach  their  height.  And  as 
they  came  they  brought  with  them  their  speech.  More,  as  thev  lived  there  in  the 
comparatively  narrow  confines  of  that  Tsle  of  the  Angels’  they  borrowed  from  each 
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other  new  combinations  of  sound  to  express  their  thoughts.  English  merchants, 
sailors,  soldiers  and  travellers,  trading,  warring,  and  exploring  in  every  clime 
brought  back  new  expressions;  English  scholars  have  searched  the  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  the  one-time  brilliant  civilizations  of  the  Orient; 
theologians  have  delved  into  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  and  have  brought  forth  gems 
of  rare  beauty  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  language  called  ‘English’.  And  so,  through 
the  centuries,  there  has  been  built  up  for  us  an  heritage  beyond  compare.  It  is  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  that  we  owe  our  means  of  expression.  Scarcely  a  language 
ever  spoken  among  men,  but  has  made  some  contribution  to  English  speech. 

What  a  wealth  lies  at  our  disposal,  yet  how  poverty-stricken  most  of  us  are! 
It  would  seem  almost  too  much  to  believe  that  there  are  fifteen  synonyms  for  the  word 
‘beautiful’;  that  twenty-one  words  express  the  thought  of  ‘beginning’;  that  ‘friendly’ 
may  be  multiplied  by  twenty;  and  for  ‘pure’  there  are  thirty-seven  synonyms — each 
with  its  own  peculiar  shade  of  meaning.  Yet  upon  the  best  of  authority,  this  is  so. 

Perhaps  in  the  first  place  most  of  us  have  yet  to  learn  to  ‘think  without 
confusion,  clearly’,  and  therefore  we  resort  to  laying  the  onus  of  interpretation  upon 
the  poor  fellow  who  is  listening  to  our  feeble  efforts.  So  we  intersperse  our  remarks 
with  constantly  recurring  ‘you  see’  and  ‘you  know’,  and  trust  to  the  goddess  of  luck  to 
whisper  into  his  ear  what  we  really  do  mean. 

It  is  said  of  Macaulay’s  writings:  ‘They  abound  in  examples  of  that  precision 
in  the  choice  of  words  which  never  seems  to  be  precise,  but  has  all  the  aspects  of 
absolute  freedom.  Through  his  language  his  thought  bursts  upon  the  mind  as  a 
landscape  is  seen  instantly,  perfectly,  and  beautifully  from  a  mountain  height.  A 
little  vagueness  of  thought,  a  slight  infelicity  in  the  choice  of  words  would  be  like  a 
cloud  upon  the  mountain,  obscuring  the  scene  with  a  damp  and  chilling  mist.’ 

From  Gibran  we  quote:  ‘Then  the  gates  of  his  heart  were  flung  open  and  his 
joy  flew  far  over  the  sea.  And  he  closed  his  eyes  and  prayed  in  the  silence  of  his 
soul.’  Simple  words,  all  of  them,  but  what  a  vivid  picture  they  portray. 

True,  there  is  only  one  Macaulay,  only  one  Kahlil  Gibran,  but — enter  thou 
into  thine  inheritance! 


Eunice  Pyfrom. 
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There  are  certain  indispensible  notations  to  be  made  in  the  ordering  of  a  full 
college  year.  Yet  in  the  sundrous  ordering  a  valuable  or  a  trifling  thing  might 
with  equal  ease  dodge  the  mind.  And  yet  we  vainly  scan  our  list  for  that 
forgotten  item.  It  is  the  mysterious  feeling  of  sensing  an  unknown  absence.  Yet 
an  absence  with  which  we  are  vaguely  conscious  of  some  acquaintance,  and  we  would 
recognize  the  elusive  one  if  he  but  showed  himself. 

Some  there  are  in  Albert  College,  who  have,  in  a  year  or  two  gone  by,  felt 
that  absence  with  us,  but  knew  not  what  absence  it  was.  And  we  were  so  near  that 
absence  that  we  became  shall  we  say  “absent-minded  ’. 

But  for  such  a  time  as  that,  there  was  living  in  a  wooded  waste,  and  pondering 
in  a  dim  distant  wilderness  a  youth,  who  had  felt  an  urge,  who  had  heard  a  call,  and 
seen  a  vision.  Thus  wandering  from  stump  to  stump,  whereon  to  sit  with  face  in 
hands,  and  think,  and  think,  and  think.  His  eye  grew  sharp,  his  vision  clear,  his 
mind  alert  and  cogitations  keen;  his  heart  flamed  until  no  longer  the  ardour  could 
his  body  contain.  Now  lean  and  lank  as  the  tigers  that  leered  around  him,  he 
cornered  three  wild  cats  in  a  giant  elm,  girt  himself  in  their  skins,  and  with  clenched 
fist  aloft  he  proclaimed  from  the  topmost  twig,  “Make  straight  the  way, — the  Ferguson 
Highway,  I’m  going  down  to  Albert”. 

So  folks,  meet  Gordon  Finlayson,  of  Rydal  Bank,  the  Literary  Convenor  of 
the  Students’  Council  and  the  President  of  the  Literarv  Executive. 

j 
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And  it  was  Gordon,  an  authority  on  voids  and  absences  (for  his  home  is  in 
one  mentioned  above)  who  pointed  out  that  what  we  were  missing  was  a  Literary 
Society.  Well  to  be  brief,  we  have  one  now. 

Following  the  election  of  the  First  Students'  Council,  Gordon  in  his  above 
mentioned  office,  chose  two  to  sit  with  him  and  think  (he  misses  his  stumps).  But 
we  sat  often,  and  to  be  brief  again,  we  have  a  thriving  plant  which  breaks  out  in 
monthly  blossom.  The  second  Friday  of  each  month  we  meet  en  masse  in  Ackerman 
Hall,  for  an  evening  of  music,  drama,  dissertations  and  perhaps  a  friendly  cup  from 
the  kitchen,  with  something  to  keep  it  company. 

Among  the  annals  of  the  executive,  the  details  of  all  the  planning  may  be 
found.  Also  we  might  find  there  words  of  thanks  to  those  folk  from  among  ourselves 
here  in  Albert,  and  from  the  places  around  about,  who  have  given  to  us  liberally. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  November,  was  musical  in  nature  through 
and  through.  In  December  the  Ladies’  Guild  of  the  College  met  with  us  to  hear  the 
pros  and  cons  of  Dictatorship  and  World  Welfare.  Following  the  Christmas  leave- 
taking,  the  election  of  the  Second  Students’  Council  shuffled  the  offices,  but  left  the 
executive  intact.  In  the  new  year  the  Society  met  first  in  February.  The  Junior 
School  thrilled  and  rocked  us  all  with  the  presentation  of  “Ghosts”.  Principal 
Howard,  with  slides  and  lantern,  showed  the  haunts  of  wild  flowers,  birds,  and  animals 
in  the  National  Parks  of  Canada.  Our  guests  for  the  evening  were  the  students  of 
the  Albert  College  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Now  to  go  just  beyond  being  up  to  the  minute,  looking  ahead  to  our  March 
Literary  evening,  we  shall  be  featuring  one  of  the  leading  events  in  the  College  year 
— the  annual  Oratorical  contest  for  the  Rev.  J.  McD.  Kerr  award  in  public  speaking. 

Perhaps  we  shall  meet  again  in  April  and  say  adieu  for  1936  and  7,  for  May 
is  the  month  of  months  in  the  whole  year,  and  we  leave  all  our  by-ways  to  take  a 
common  road  from  study  to  examination  hall. 

It  is  not  proper  for  us  to  comment  on  our  own  work;  that  is  if  we  were  to 
speak  our  thoughts,  it  might  appear  that  we  were  boastful.  But  we  have  enjoyed 
doing  what  we  have  done  and  we  see  (agreeing  with  all  that  have  met  with  us  in  the 
society),  a  real  and  growing  life  for  the  thing  that  has  now  been  begun. 

The  Student  Executive  join  with  the  writer  in  saying  to  our  Honorary  President 
and  our  Advisor  that  they  have  been  invaluable  assistance  to  us,  as  we  are  carrying 
along  this  bit  of  the  services  of  the  Students’  Council. 


LITERARY  EXECUTIVE.  1936-7. 


Miss  Jessie  Tuite 
Mr.  Thomas  Mason  - 
Joe  V.  Clarke  - 
Cordon  Finlayson 
Ina  M.  Bowen  - 


Honorary  President. 
Advisor. 

President. 

Vice-President. 

Secretary-T  reasurer. 

J.  C. 


Hymn  to  Morning 


Behold!  the  dawn  before  us  whispering  of  the  new  day’s  birth 
See  her  garlands  in  the  mist-lands,  hear  her  morning  hymn  to  earth 
Flinging  praises  God-ward,  scattering  incense  in  the  air, 

The  day  is  born  and  wondering  how  it  came  to  be  so  fair. 


From  the  far  woods  stealing  wind-ward  dear  remembered  scent  of  pine 
Mysterious  winds  that  gladden  like  a  draught  of  Bacchus  wine 
The  high  reach  of  the  hilltops  inspire  a  yearning  love, 

Eternal  shrines  of  worship,  stepping  stones  to  things  above. 


H.  A. 
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Student  Christian  Movement 


Harry  Atkinson 


Throughout  all  our  Chapel  Services,  it  has  been  our  aim  and  our  desire  to  keep 
the  true  spirit  of  worship  and  praise.  With  this  in  mind,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  plan  the  services  in  such  a  manner  that  this  spirit  might  be  maintained. 


The  daily  chapel  services  have  been  in  charge  of  Principal  Howard.  He  has 
brought  to  us  morning  by  morning,  brief  discussions  on  our  everyday  problems,  from 
that  brilliant  mind,  Dr.  Fosdick.  Mr.  Howard  also  contributed  to  our  Sunday  services 
several  times  throughout  the  year. 

Th  year  has  been  rather  successful  for  the  special  services  and  outstanding 
speakers  which  we  have  had.  The  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  allow  us  to  comment 
at  any  great  length  on  all  the  speakers,  but  in  order  that  our  readers  will  know  that 
our  spiritual  life  is  in  no  way  neglected,  we  have  here  published  the  substance  of  two 
addresses,  by  Miss  Eunice  Pyfrom,  and  Mr.  Joe  Clarke.  These  we  feel,  are  two 
representative  sermons  of  the  type  given  by  our  own  students.  When  Miss  Pyfrom 
spoke  the  Co-Eds  were  responsible  for  the  service.  Miss  Jean  Armstrong  led  the 
service;  Miss  Edna  Howard  read  the  Scripture;  and  Miss  Marie  MacDougall  led  in 
prayer. 


A  DANGEROUS  EXPERIMENT 


In  the  Readers  Digest  some  time  ago,  there  appeared  a  vivid  description  of 
some  of  the  daring  attempts  to  climb  Mount  Everest — a  venture  of  hardship,  of 
unspeakable  strain.  We  thrill  to  the  story  of  Admiral  Byrd  and  his  expedition  into 
the  Polar  regions — the  terrific  toil  and  gruelling  tension  as  he  and  his  trusted  men 
steadfastly  set  their  faces  toward  the  icebound  vastness.  Dangerous  experiments, 
both  of  these  adventures. 

Youth  of  Canada — youth  in  Albert  College  this  morning — with  life  ahead,  I 
would  say  to  you  that  the  very  act  of  living  is  an  experiment  fraught  with  danger  for 
vouth  who  are  in  earnest  about  making  that  experiment  worthwhile. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  every  young  person  must  make  four  major  adjust¬ 
ments  to  life  as  he  approaches  maturity:  “He  must  free  himself  from  the  narrower 
life  of  the  home  and  adjust  himself  to  life  in  the  larger  community;  he  must  attain 
self-support,  adjusting  himself  to  the  work  life  of  the  world;  he  must  choose  a  mate; 
he  must  achieve  a  point  of  view,  adjusting  himself  to  the  thought  life  and  the 
unconscious  motives  that  determine  conduct.  And  out  of  all  these  experiences  he 
builds  a  self".  If  any  one  of  these  avenues  of  development  is  closed,  through 
inabilitv  to  find  his  place  in  the  work  life  of  the  world,  through  poverty,  through 
national  or  international  disorder,  the  result  is  very  liable  to  be  despair,  cynicism, 
or  a  blind  following  of  any  radical  leader  who  may  work  upon  his  passions.  In 
Nazi  Germany,  in  Communist  Russia,  it  is  the  youth  of  the  land  who,  loving  their 
country,  inspired  by  some  force  which  perhaps  they  do  not  even  understand,  are 
changing  the  whole  life  of  their  nation.  Youth  of  Canada,  does  it  matter  to  us  that 
there  are  forces  at  work  in  our  own  country  that  are  dismetrically  opposed  to  the 
adequate  development  of  Canadian  youth  into  Life  that  is  abundant,  joyous,  rich  and 
free?  Does  it  matter  to  us  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  about  us?  Let  us  stop  a 
moment  and  think  of  the  common  necessities  of  everyday  living— the  food  we  eat,  the 
clothes  we  wear.  In  all  we  are  so  dependent  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  matters 
to  us  wThat  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks,  and  how  it  acts.  It  matters  to  youth  who  are 
in  earnest  whether  this  is  a  peaceful  world,  or  whether  it  is  immersed  in  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars. 
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We  are  living  in  a  so-called  Christian  country.  And  is  simply  as  Canadian 
youth  in  earnest  it  matters  to  us  what  goes  on  in  the  world  about  us,  how  much  more 
must  it  concern  us  as  Christian  youth.  Christian  youth  in  earnest!  Think  of  some 
of  the  implications  of  that  name: 

T  think  that  Christianity  ought  to  be  taken  seriously; 

I  am  alive  to  what  is  going  on  in  my  nation,  and  my  community; 

I  am  dissatisfied  with  a  world  that  tolerates  war; 

I  crave  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  world’s  life  and  work; 

I  try  to  understand  the  problems  of  the  world  in  the  light  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus; 

I  am  sometimes  misunderstood  by  people  who  have  become 
accustomed  to  the  present  order  of  things; 

and  yet — I  am  no  more  or  no  less  revolutioary  than  was  Jesus 

Christ.’ 

It  rather  looks  as  though  it  is  no  small  order  to  be  a  Christian  youth  in 
earnest  in  this  day  and  generation.  Someone  has  written  thus: 

“Those  who  follow  Jesus  on  the  King’s  Highway  today  will  find  it  a 
hard  road ,  even  as  He  did.  Loving  one’s  enemies  is  not  easier  today  than  it 
was  two  thousand  years  ago ,  because  it  means  coming  into  conflict  with 
people  who  believe  in  war ,  in  violence  and  exploitation  .  .  .  championing 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  is  by  no  means  popular  ...  to  dare  to  follow 
Jesus  on  the  King’s  Highway  means  putting  His  ideals  ahead  of  personal 
suffering ,  knowing  that  they  will  live  on.” 

A  dangerous  experiment!  Are  we  big  enough  for  it?  There  is  only  one 
way,  and  that  is  in  company  with  One,  the  Transforming  Friend,  who  would  walk 
with  us  along  the  King’s  Highway  today,  tomorrow,  and  unto  the  end  of  the  road. 
He  dares  us  to  set  out  on  the  Adventure  with  Him. 

E.  P. 


HOLY  GROUND 

Joe  Clarke  took  as  his  topic,  “Holy  Ground”,  beginning  his  talk  with  the  story 
of  Moses  and  the  oppressions  of  his  people. 

For  three  generations  his  nation  was  a  subject  people.  Within  the  memory 
of  this  youth,  his  father’s  memory  and  that  of  his  grandfather,  his  people  were  slaves 
to  the  masters  of  the  world.  As  becomes  any  youth  his  mind  and  his  soul  were  tried 
and  each  burned  within  him  as  each  day  revealed  new  injustices  to  him  in  field,  in 
ihe  work  yards,  and  in  the  court.  Each  day  lives  of  his  fellow  countrymen  were 
snuffed  out  of  existence  through  physical  exhaustion,  from  the  burdens  which  they 
bore,  burdens  so  vain,  so  useless,  so  gigantic,  so  foolish  that  today  we  do  not  expect 
them  to  be  borne  even  by  our  machines.  Had  his  people  not  covered  13  acres  with 
blocks  of  stone,  each  of  2k  tons;  had  they  not  piled  2\  millions  of  them,  ton  above 
ton  to  a  height  of  450  feet,  with  workmanship  so  superb  that  their  creation  will  stand 
forever.  May  it  not  stand  as  a  tribute  to  King  Cheops  only,  but  may  it  stand  as  an 
epitaph  to  slavery  and  inhumanity  among  men. 

Were  they  not  burrowing  each  day  into  mountains  of  rock,  cutting  their  own 
lives  away  as  they  chiselled  out  the  mountains  of  rock,  even  as  ants,  but  their  lives 
were  of  less  consequence. 

Not  infrequently  his  youthful  passions  were  fanned  into  flame,  his  thoughts 
became  action  and  violence.  Again  as  becomes  any  youth  he  preferred  a  voluntary 
exile  to  sacrificing  his  ideals  or  his  life. 
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Oh  the  change  of  atmosphere  when  we  make  a  major  decision.  “And  he  led 
the  flock  to  the  back  side  of  the  solitude  and  came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to 
Horeb."  It  was  a  ten  day  journey  to  skirt  around  the  Red  Sea  and  to  slip  between 
the  fingers  into  the  oblivion  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai.  It  was  a  ten-days  journey 
from  those  bitter,  vivid  and  irritating  experiences  in  Egypt  to  the  still  comfy,  and 
friendly  hills  in  the  pastoral  lands  of  Jethro. 

And  there  were  mountains  there  and  I  can  see  him,  early  in  the  morning  as 
his  flock  contentedly  spreads  out  over  the  dewy  plains  and  hillsides,  hurrying  with 
dew-drenched  sandles  and  his  crook,  up  the  mountain  side,  beyond  the  last  signs  of 
grass,  scrambling  beyond  the  last  thorn  bush  to  stand  at  last  upon  the  summit  and 
to  face  the  East. 

'‘Early  in  the  morning,  will  I  order  my  prayer  unto  thee, 

And  keep  watch.'' 

His  face  raises  from  prayer,  and  his  eyes  open  to  greet  the  sun,  crowding  out 
of  India,  that  land  of  great  wonder  and  mystery.  The  morning  mists  begin  to  lift, 
the  whole  world  is  in  the  valley  for  he  stands  upon  Mt.  Sinai — there  is  Mt.  Horeb 
still  in  the  cool  mists,  for  it  lies  in  the  shadow  of  Sinai. 

If  he  but  knew,  if  he  could  see  beyond  mists  of  many  kinds,  he  would  realize 
that  he  stands  in  the  very  birth  chamber  of  history.  Events  of  terrific  influence  and 
eternal  significance  were  to  be  enacted  upon  the  very  spot  where  he  stood  and  within 
reach  of  his  eyes. 

But  his  flock  took  all  his  attention,  day  after  day,  year  after  year,  until  40 
years,  he  gladly  and  patiently  followed  wherever  their  foolish  minds  led  him. 
These  were  happy,  glorious  years  .  .  . 

He  had  married  his  employer  s  daughter! 

Have  you  ever  counted  sheep?  in  the  night?  as  they  skipped  over  the  bottom 
bar  of  the  gate?  one — two — three — four — until — perhaps,  you  doze  off?  That  is  the 
life,  the  experience  of  the  shepherd,  a  gradual  quieting,  and  deepening  of  the  passions, 
and  a  lulling  and  stilling  of  those  things  which  are  characteristic  of  your  life  and 
of  mine. 

But  thought  runs  deeply  and  powerfully. 

“And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  bush,  and  he  looked,  and  behold  the  bush  burned  with  fire  and  the  bush 
was  not  consumed.*" 

And  Moses  said.  “I  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush 
is  not  burnt." 

“Draw  not  nigh  hither  but  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground. 

“Come  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest 
bring  forth  my  people,  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt." 

“Who  me?"  said  Moses. 

Moses  was  a  verv  modern  man,  he  hadn’t  niiich  to  sav.  but  it  was  very 

J  7  J  7  J 

impressive. 

Now  we  are  getting  very,  very  wise  in  this  our  own  day,  we  don  t  believe  that 
a  bush  can  burn  with  a  fire  and  not  be  consumed — we  don’t  believe  that  God  speaks 
as  the  story  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Those  things  have  no  meaning  to  us  today,  no 
value  to  us,  except  this,  these  things  are  for  us  a  clever,  vivid  and  poetic  attempt  to 
put  into  words  a  transforming  experience  of  the  soul, — 

Suddenly  he  had  become  conscious  of  himself,  and  of  the  great  gifts,  of  God, 
I  suppose,  which  had  been  always  with  him. 
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“Draw  not  nigh  hither,  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground. 

1.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  w7hat  it  means  to  be  alive?  to  be  living  day  after 
day.  What  a  gift!  Yes,  a  gift,  beyond  all  price.  Those  of  us  whose  gift  it  is  had 
not  the  smallest  part  in  making  it  possible.  Oh,  the  possibilities  of  life,  the  joys, 
and  the  responsibilities  when  w7e  suddenly  realize  that  we  are  alive.  That  we  can 
look  ahead,  picture  for  ourselves  any  goal,  and  none  so  lofty  that  w7e  cannot  attain 
them. 

“Draw7  not  nigh  hither,  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet  for  the  place 
whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground/’ 

I  love  life,  so  l  want  to  live 
And  drink  of  life’s  fullness,  take  all  it  can  give. 

/  love  life,  every  moment  must  count 
To  glory  in  its  sunshine,  to  revel  in  its  fount. 

I  love  life,  I  want  to  live,  I  love  life. 

2.  Who  can  be  conscious  of  this  season,  and  of  the  coming  on  of  Christmas, 
without  a  thought  for  Dickens,  the  Christmas  Carol,  Scrooge  and  the  Cratchetts? 

And  Bob,  when  he  suddenly  realized  he  w7as  alive,  wrhen  he  loved  life,  he  burst 
into  Scrooge’s  musty  old  office  and  at  top  voice  greeted  his  wizened,  old  boss.  In 
reply  he  got  only  a  shrivelling  shout  and  a  Bah!  At  that  moment  the  world  stooped 
down  and  whispered  one  of  its  greatest  secrets  in  Bob  Cratchett’s  ear,  “that  he  was 
not  living  alone”.  To  be  sure  he  was  not  living  alone,  and  Scrooge  quickly  made 
it  very  clear  to  him. 

3.  How  often  we  say,  what  does  it  matter  what  I  do,  this  is  my  life  to  live,  if 
I  harm  it,  it  is  myself  to  pay!  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  are  not  individuals, 
we  are  but  a  very  small  part  of  one  great  personality, — 

“While  there  is  a  lower  class,  I  am  in  it.  While  there  is  a  criminal  element, 
I  am  of  it.  While  there  is  a  soul  in  jail,  I  am  not  free.” 

“Draw7  not  nigh  hither,  put  off  thy  shoes,  from  off  thy  feet  .  . 

Oh,  that  we  might  know7  where  to  put  self!  He  that  shall  save  himself  shall 
lose  himself,  and  he  that  loses  himself,  shall  save  himself. 

“Unto  my  friends,  I  give  my  thoughts, 

Unto  my  God,  my  soul. 

Unto  my  foe  I  give  my  love 
These  are  of  life  the  whole. 

“Maybe  there  is  something,  a  trifle  left 
Who  shall  receive  this  dower. 

Thee,  Earth  Mother,  a  handful  of  dust. 

Turn  it  into  a  flower.” 

4.  For  some  of  us  it  will  be  but  one  year  in  Albert  College,  for  some  it  will 
be  two,  for  more  fortunate  ones  it  will  be  longer.  But  for  each  and  every  one  there 
will  be  the  returnings;  at  first  we  shall  be  w7ell-knowrn,  but  with  each  successive  return 
we  shall  seem  more  strange,  it  will  be  necessary  to  forget  the  “at  homes”,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  just  hurried  glances  at  the  old  room,  the  chapel,  the  office,  those 
things  which  did  something  to  our  lives.  If  the  courses  of  life  bring  us  near  this 
neighbourhood,  we  shall  never  fail  to  drop  in;  if,  by  chance,  the  stone  no  longer 
stands  we  shall  stop  to  view  the  ground  whereon  it  stood. 
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Why  need  we  look  to  the  future,  or  to  think  for  it  .  .  .? 

“Draw  not  nigh  hither  for  the  place  whereon  thou  slandest,  is  holy  ground/’ 

A  tourist  in  London,  was,  one  morning,  on  his  way  to  satisfy  an  old  longing  to 
see  an  English  Cathedral.  As  he  walked  along  the  lane,  he  overtook  an  urchin,  as 
only  English  boys  can  be  urchins.  As  he  walked  by  he  slipped  his  hand  into  that  of 
the  lad  and  the  two  went  on  together.  They  tugged  open  the  great  oaken  doors  and 
stepped  inside.  Such  richness  neither  had  lookd  upon  before.  They  looked,  they 
marvelled,  they  were  speechless.  The  rising  sun  thrust  great  golden  arms  through 
the  eastern  windows.  At  length  the  man  looked  to  the  boy. 

“Well  pal,’  he  said,  “do  you  like  it?” 

The  boy  turned  his  large  honest  eyes  to  his  new  friend,  but  his  head  dropped. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “hut  I  wish  Td  shined  my  shoes.” 

“The  place  whereon  thou  standest  .  . 

“But  I  wish  I’d  shined  my  shoes.” 


*  *  * 

The  first  of  our  special  services  was  the  Armistice  Service  at  which  Rev.  I.  B. 
Naylor  brought  an  appropriate  message.  The  Roll  of  Honour  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  pulpit  and  both  were  draped  with  the  Union  Jack.  The  laying  of  the  wreath  by 
Douglas  Christian,  the  reading  of  two  poems  by  Miss  Mary  Smithrim,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
Shorten,  and  the  playing  of  the  Last  Post,  were  impressively  done.  Before  the  singing 
of  the  last  hymn,  “For  all  the  saints  who  from  their  labours  rest”,  the  College  Octet 
sang  Kipling’s  “Recessional”. 

Our  Christmas  service  was  one  of  beauty  and  inspiration.  Mr.  Howard  spoke 
briefly  on  the  Christmas  theme,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  having  an  appropriate 
Christmas  story  from  Miss  Jessie  Tuite.  Mrs.  Fred  Houston  sang  “The  First  Christmas 
Morn.  The  College  Mixed  Quartette  sang  “Bethlehem”. 

The  Faculty  were  responsible  for  one  service  during  the  winter.  They  had  as 
their  special  speaker,  Rev.  Denzil  Ridout,  Editor  of  the  “Missionary  Record”,  who 
spoke  to  us  on  ‘his  recent  trip  to  Angola,  Africa’.  Various  members  of  the  Faculty 
took  part  in  the  service.  Mr.  Anglin  and  the  Faculty  Quartette  provided  music. 

Mr.  Blaine,  Director  of  the  Commerce  Department,  spoke  to  us  on  the  theme, 
“The  Business  of  Living”,  pointing  out  the  need  for  an  objective  in  life.  He  used 
Shakespeare’s  “Cycle  of  Life”  from  “As  You  Like  It”,  to  illustrate  man’s  entrance 
into  and  passing  from  this  life,  during  which  journey  we  gather  material  and 
experience  for  some  greater  existence.  The  great  need  is  to  be  men  of  thought  and 
power,  fully  developed  personalities,  finding  our  own  highest  good  in  contributing 
our  part  to  the  good  of  all. 

Harold  Kennedy,  one  of  our  own  students,  brought  us  the  beautiful  story  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  and  his  triumphant  return  to  his  father’s  estate.  During  this 
address  several  lessons  were  drawn  for  modern  youth. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  Dr.  E.  N.  Baker,  Principal  Emeritus,  visited 
us  and  brought  a  message  to  the  students.  This  address  was  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Baker  and  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Several  vital  lessons  were  given  to  us  as  students 
entering  upon  a  new  year. 
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Dr.  McMullen  spoke  to  us  on  ’  Doubt”.  During  his  address  he  stressed  the 
point  that  doubt  is  not  wrong,  hut  rather  that  it  is  a  healthy  sign  of  development  and 
growth.  He  urged  the  students  not  to  he  afraid  to  question  the  ideas  of  religion,  the 
ideas  of  social  right  and  wrong,  the  ideas  of  duty  and  citizenship.  He  said  that  each 
person  must  think  through  his  own  philosophy  of  life.  Others  may  help  in  the 
search  for  truth,  hut  essentially  it  must  be  worked  out  hv  the  strivings  of  the 
individual’s  own  spirit. 

Our  other  visitors  were:  Rev.  W.  J.  Walker,  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  brought  us  a  very  interesting  and  inspiring  message. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Sinclair  of  Victoria  Avenue  Baptist  Church  visited  us  and  spoke 
on  ‘"Writing  our  signatures  across  the  pages  of  Life’’.  He  pointed  out  the  effect  of 
those  signatures  on  those  around  us,  on  the  community,  and  on  our  own  lives. 

Rev.  Dr.  Vining,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  Baptist  Church  began 
his  address  by  asking  the  question,  “What  are  you  reading?"  He  stressed  the  effect 
of  our  reading  material  on  our  lives. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Payne  of  St.  Thomas  Anglican  Church  found  time  to  step  from  his 
busy  life  and  bring  us  a  message.  He  spoke  of  St.  Paul,  and  considered  him  as  a 
student.  Mr.  Payne  used  the  ninth  chapter  of  Corinthians,  verses  24  and  27,  calling 
upon  us  to  know  the  full  meaning  of  loyalty,  of  being  prepared  and  of  bringing  our 
bodies  under  subjection. 

Mr.  Heritv,  of  the  Belleville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  visited  us  a  few  davs 

j  i  y  j 

before  the  commemoration  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  birthday,  and  brought  us  an  address 
on  the  life  of  this  great  American  statesman.  He  pointed  out  Lincoln’s  rise  to  the 
first  statesman  of  the  republic,  from  very  poor  and  very  difficult  circumstances.  The 
speaker  showed  us  something  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  reviewed  in  part  the 
famous  oration  which  he  delivered  at  Gettysburg. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Semple,  Minister  of  Bridge  Street  United  Church  spoke  to  us  on 
“Gene  Tunney’s  Advice  to  Boys”.  During  his  address,  he  pointed  out  the  need  for 
physical  fitness  in  the  world  to-day,  and  showed  that  the  only  way  that  this  can  he 
assured  is  by  leaving  alcohol  alone,  by  temperate  living,  and  abstinance  from  tobacco. 
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Mac  Weir 


Jack  Clark 


SPORTS  IN  ALBERT 

Rugby 

This  year  saw  Albert  College  with  an  increased  attendance,  but  less  players. 
Under  these  conditions  Coach  Gordon  shaped  up  a  hard  fighting  team.  Albert 
was  in  a  league  with  Napanee  and  B.C.I.V.S.  The  team  included:  Flying 
Wing — Malcolm  Forbes;  Halves — B.  Clouse,  Art  MacDonald,  Jack  Clark;  Quarter 
— D.  Chant;  Snap — G.  Clouse;  Insides — M.  Weir  (Capt.),  M.  Lake;  Middles — G. 
Bartlett,  B.  Wardlev;  Ends — D.  Yale,  Aub.  MacDonald;  Substitutes — Alex  Carter, 
Joe  Patton,  D.  Blackman,  W.  Downing,  E.  Taylor. 

ALBERT  AT  NAPANEE 

The  first  game  saw  the  boys  at  Napanee.  They  entered  the  team  with  only 
two  subs.  The  field  was  very  heavy,  and  the  backfield  was  thus  handicapped.  In 
the  second  quarter,  Chant,  “our  quarterback'5,  kicked  a  point,  the  only  one  of  the 
game  for  Albert. 

The  College  team  tried  to  hold  the  one  point  lead,  but  in  the  last  quarter, 
Napanee  kicked  a  beautiful  drop  kick  and  made  the  final  score  3  to  1  for  Napanee. 

Bartlett  plunged  well  for  Albert,  while  Clouse  and  Chant  were  best  in  the 
backfield. 

ALBERT  AT  B.C.I. 

"S-: 

The  second  game  of  the  season  was  played  against  the  heavy  Collegiate  team. 
In  the  first  half  Albert  seemed  dazed,  probably  because  of  the  loss  of  Bartlett 
and  Chant,  who  had  been  injured  in  an  exhibition  game.  Albert  suffered  another 
setback  in  the  first  half,  when  Clarke  was  put  out. 
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In  the  last  half  the  Albert  squad  showed  great  fighting  spirit,  and  held  the 
Collegiate  team  in  check  and  scored  eight  points.  However  the  Collegiate  team  were 
too  far  ahead  and  the  final  score  was  24  to  8  for  the  B.C.I.  hoys.  Weir,  Lake  and 
Eraser  were  best  for  Albert. 


NAPANEE  AT  ALBERT 

The  third  game  found  Albert  up  against  Napanee.  Albert  was  determined  to 
win  and  when  they  stepped  on  the  field  they  completely  fooled  the  Napanee  squad 
with  their  tricky  end-runs,  plunges  and  baffling  forward  passes. 

Clouse  ran  in  a  touchdown  and  again  in  the  second  quarter  Weir  plunged 
another  major.  The  final  score  saw  Albert  on  the  long  end  with  10  to  7. 

Clouse,  Forbes  and  Weir  played  best  for  the  College. 

EXHIBITION 

Albert  had  three  exhibition  games  during  the  season,  two  with  O.S.D.  and  one 
with  Regis  Opolis.  In  the  one  with  O.S.D.  Albert  lost  three  of  their  regulars,  Chant, 
Bartlett  and  Clarke.  Although  these  games  were  disastrous  for  Albert  the  boys  had 
experience  and  learned  how  to  play  and  work  together. 


RUGBY 

FIRST  ROW— D.  Chant,  A.  Carter,  M.  Weir  (Capt.),  J.  Patton,  I).  Yale. 

SECOND  ROW— Aub.  MacDonald,  G.  Bartlett,  I.  Clark,  Mr.  Howard,  W.  Downing, 

W.  Fraser,  M.  Forbes. 

THIRD  ROW— J.  Andrews  (Manager),  D.  Blackman,  Art.  MacDonald,  W.  Wardley,  M.  Lake, 

B.  Clouse,  G.  Clouse,  Mr.  Gordon  (Coach). 
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Personnel  of  Rugby  Team 


Doug.  Chant  —  Quarterback,  Doug 
was  a  smart  field  general  as  well  as  a 
strong  offensive  threat  and  a  deadly 
tackier.  His  presence  was  sorely  missed 
when  injuries  forced  him  out. 

Waj.t.  Fraser — Proved  himself  an 
able  quarterback.  Walt  really  shone 
when  the  going  was  the  hardest. 

Bernie  Clouse — Bernie  was  our  full 
back.  He  carried  the  brunt  of  the  of¬ 
fensive.  A  harder  worker  has  never 
been  seen  on  any  team. 

Art  MacDonald — This  was  Art’s  first 
year  as  a  rugby  player.  We  certainly 
hope  it  is  not  his  last,  because  he  filled 
right  half  very  creditably. 

Jack  Clark — Jack  made  left  half  and 
we  certainly  expected  to  see  a  real 
player  in  Jack,  but  injuries  in  the  first 
game  forced  him  out  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

Don  Blackman — This  was  Don’s  first 
year  among  the  grunt  and  groan  artists. 
Don  played  half  back  and  proved  him¬ 
self  a  coming  star. 

Malcolm  Forbes  (“Hong  Kong”)  — 
This  was  also  Malcoln’s  first  year,  but 
what  a  year.  When  he  tackled  you 
wondered  what  hit  you.  We  are  looking 
for  big  things  from  you,  Hong. 

Grant  Clouse — “Grunt”  filled  two 
positions  in  one,  he  was  the  snap  and 
also  the  kicker.  This  was  an  easy  task, 
and  he  played  a  good  game  in  both. 

Alex  Carter — Alex  started  a  little 
late  in  the  season  but  turned  out  to  be  a 
fine  rugby  player.  He  will  be  heard 
from  again  in  the  rugby  field. 


Mac  Weir — "Don  Juan”  of  the  team. 
Mac  fulfilled  the  saying  that  dynamite 
comes  in  small  parcels.  Mac  was  one 
of  the  deadliest  tacklers  and  was  also  a 
fine  tandem  bucker.  He  gave  the  team 
much  of  its  fighting  spirit.  Big  rugby 
honours  will  be  forthcoming. 

Merton  Lake — “Sliver”  Lake  turned 
in  a  very  fine  season’s  record.  Mert  was 
a  fine  blocker  and  a  deadly  tackier.  Not 
many  plays  got  through  the  left  inside. 

Bill  Wardley  (“Weedle”)  —  This 
was  Bill’s  first  year,  but  when  the  op¬ 
position  saw  the  colour  of  his  hair  and 
felt  his  deadly  tackle  they  never  tried  to 
come  through  left  middle. 

Gordon  Bartlett  —  “Gord”  played 
left  middle.  He  was  a  fine  line  plunger 
and  accurate  tackier.  An  injury  to  his 
ankle  forced  him  out  early  in  the 
season. 

Wilf  Downing  (“Tubby”)  —  Wilf 
weighed  slightly  less  than, —  ?  This  was 
^  ilf's  first  year,  but  he  certainly  made 
up  for  it,  when  he  covered  middle  wing. 

Joe  Patton — Joe  was  our  smallest 
member  of  the  team.  He  used  his  size 
and  weight  very  effectively  when  and 
where  it  was  needed. 

Aubrey  MacDonald  —  “Hook”  was 
an  outside  and  he  could  certainly  hook 
in  those  forward  passes.  His  tackling 
and  defensive  work  was  excellent. 

Don  Tale — “Passie”  was  an  outside. 
He  was  in  every  play.  His  tackling  and 
pass  receiving  was  the  envy  of  many. 

Erle  Taylor  (“Ladies’  Man”) — Erie 
played  outside  wing.  He  was  light  but 
played  a  very  good  game.  The  girls  on 
the  side  lines  bothered  him.  Better  luck 
next  vear  Erie. 
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SENIOR  BASKETBALL 

FRONT  ROW — A.  Saunders,  Art.  MacDonald  (Capt.),  Mr.  Howard,  M.  Lake,  M.  Forbes. 

SECOND  ROW — Mr.  Gordon  (Coach),  J.  Campbell,  Aub.  MacDonald,  G.  Clouse,  J.  Clark, 

W.  Wardley,  R.  Clouse,  M.  Weir  (Manager). 

Basketball 


Albert  had  for  the  first  time  in  a 
number  of  years,  three  basketball  teams, 
Senior,  Intermediate  and  Juniors.  The 
Seniors  were  grouped  with  B.C.IA.S. 
and  Picton.  The  Intermediates  with 
Cobourg  and  the  Juniors  with  B.C.I.V.S., 
Trenton  and  Picton.  Although  the 
Juniors  were  few  in  number  and  in¬ 
experienced  we  were  proud  of  them, 
because  in  them  we  see  good  players 
for  next  year. 

SENIORS. 

Albert  vs.  B.C.I.V.S. 

The  seniors  played  their  first  game 
against  the  Collegiate  team  and  this 
game  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of 
the  season.  Both  teams  displayed  ex¬ 
cellent  basketball,  but  Albert  proved 
weak  when  in  scoring  position.  The 


score  was  very  even  throughout  the 
game,  but  the  Collegiate  eked  out  a  win 
with  the  score  of  13  to  12. 

Bernie  Clouse  and  Aubrey  MacDonald 
were  best  for  Albert,  scoring  5  and  4 
points  respectively. 

Picton  at  Albert 

The  second  game  saw  Picton  at  Albert 
and  here  the  Albert  team  completely 
fooled  the  visitors.  The  Picton  team 
worked  hard,  but  the  Gordon  coached 
men  scored  with  ease.  The  final  score 
was  35  to  16  for  Albert  College. 

Bernie  Clouse  headed  the  scoring  list 
with  10  points  to  his  credit,  and  Aubrey 
MacDonald  was  next  with  8. 
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Albert  at  Picton 

Albert  seniors  played  the  finest  game 
of  the  season  at  Picton.  The  score  was 
close  throughout  the  game,  neither  side 
being  ahead  by  more  than  a  very  few 
points. 

At  the  end  of  half  time  the  score  was 
tied.  The  Albert  team  needing  the  win 
played  very  fine  basketball,  and  emerged 
with  a  score  of  12  to  8  in  their  favour. 

Art  MacDonald  was  best  for  Albert, 
collecting  8  of  the  12  points  for  Albert. 

Albert  vs.  R.C.I.Y.S. 

Albert  played  their  last  game  against 
the  fast  Collegiate  five.  Albert  scored 
first  but  the  Collegiate  came  back  fast 


and  soon  took  the  lead.  The  Collegiate 
then  held  the  majority  of  the  play  for 
the  remainder  of  the  game.  The  Albert 
boys  were  excellent  in  passing,  but  were 
unable  to  shoot  when  in  a  scoring 
position. 

Art  MacDonald  looked  best  for 
Albert,  getting  five  of  their  twelve 
points.  The  Collegiate  when  once  ahead, 
did  not  let  up,  and  the  final  score  stood 
21  to  10  for  B.C.I. 

The  senior  team  consisted  of : 

Centre,  B.  Clouse;  Forwards,  Art 
MacDonald  (Capt.),  M.  Lake;  Guards, 
Aubrey  MacDonald,  Art  Saunders; 
Subs,  M.  Forbes,  J.  Clark,  W.  Wardley, 
J.  Campbell,  G.  Clouse. 


FRONT  ROW — J.  Andrews,  M.  Weir  (Manager),  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Gordon  (Coach),  J.  Fox. 
SECOND  ROW— R.  Mathison,  M.  Bilyea,  H.  McIntosh,  G.  Bartlett. 
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INTERMEDIATE  BASKETBALL 
Cobourg  at  Albert  Collece 

The  Albert  intermediate  team  opened 
their  schedule  by  playing  the  Cobourg 
Grads. 

The  game  was  very  fast  and  showed 
excellent  shooting  and  passing  by  both 
teams.  The  score  was  close,  all  being 
in  doubt  until  the  final  whistle  was 
blown. 

The  Cobourg  team  in  the  last  half 
forged  ahead  and  defended  their  lead  to 
make  the  final  score  29  to  23  in  their 
favour. 

Albert  College  at  Cobourg 

Albert  intermediates  played  their 
second  game  at  Cobourg.  They  went 
on  the  floor  fighting  and  during  the  first 
half  played  the  Cobourg  team  off  their 
feet.  The  Grads  were  baffled  by  Albert’s 
system  of  shooting  and  passing. 

In  the  last  half  the  Cobourg  Grads 
staged  a  great  comeback,  which  the 
Albert  team  was  unable  to  stop.  The 
points  piled  up  to  make  the  final  score 
32  to  16  for  Cobourg. 

Homer  McIntosh  was  best  for  Albert, 
collecting  half  their  points. 

Intermediate  “B”  team  consisted  of: 

Centre,  H.  McIntosh;  Forwards,  R. 
Mathison,  Mr.  A.  Bishop;  Guards,  J. 
Andrews,  J.  Fox;  Subs,  M.  Bilyea,  G. 
Bartlett. 

JUNIORS. 

Albert  at  B.C.I.V.S. 

The  first  game  of  the  juniors  was 
against  the  Collegiate  team.  The  team 
was  playing  with  one  sub,  and  were 
completely  baffled  when  the  Collegiate 
brought  on  three  full  teams.  The  Albert 
team  fought  hard  all  through  the  game, 
but  they  lacked  experience  and  could 
not  score  when  in  position.  When  the 
final  whistle  blew  it  found  Albert  on  the 
low  end  of  a  50  to  7  score. 

Jim  Johnson  looked  best  for  Albert. 


Albert  at  Picton 

The  Albert  juniors  played  their 
fourth  game  against  Picton.  The  Albert 
team  was  handicapped  by  lack  of  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

The  College  team  showed  plenty  of 
fight  and  the  Picton  team  was  held  in 
check.  The  last  half  saw  the  Picton 
team  forge  ahead  to  make  the  score  31 
to  23  in  their  favour.  The  Albert  boys 
were  now  out  of  the  running. 

B.C.I.V.S.  at  Albert 

The  strong  Collegiate  Juniors  played 
the  crippled  Albert  juniors  who  had 
been  reduced  now  to  four  regular 
players  owing  to  sickness  and  injuries. 
The  game  was  played  under  default,  but 
it  proved  to  be  very  interesting. 

The  Collegiate  team  were  verv  fast 
and  deadly  when  near  the  basket.  Thev 
easily  led  the  Albert  team  bv  a  score  of 
38  to  12. 

Picton  at  Albert 

These  teams  were  more  evenly  match¬ 
ed,  and  put  on  a  fast  game.  The  Picton 
team  was  faster  and  were  always  dang¬ 
erous  around  the  net.  The  Albert  boys 
were  not  able  to  overcome  the  lead  of  the 
visitors,  and  went  down  to  defeat  again 
to  the  score  of  18  to  8.  Fraser,  John¬ 
son  and  Allan  were  best  for  Albert. 

Albert  at  Trenton 

The  third  game  was  at  Trenton,  and 
here  Albert  were  again  defeated  by  the 
score  of  41  to  4.  The  Albert  team  were 
handicapped  when  Carter  was  put  out 
of  the  game  by  an  injured  arm. 

Fraser  was  best  for  Albert  and  scored 
their  only  points.  The  boys  were  lost 
on  the  strange  floor  and  were  out-shot 
by  the  Trenton  team. 

The  Junior  team  consisted  of: 

Centre,  H.  Allan  (  Capt.)  ;  Forwards, 
A.  Carter,  J.  Johnson;  Guards,  W. 
Fraser,  R.  Pascoe;  Sub,  P.  Ostrosser. 
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JUNIOR  BASKETBALL 

FRONT  ROW — Mr.  Gordon  (Coach),  R.  Pascoe,  Mr.  Howard,  H.  Allan  (Capt.),  M.  Weir  (Manager). 

SECOND  ROW — P.  Ostrosser  A.  Carter,  W.  Fraser,  J.  Johnson. 

Hockey 


The  hockey  season  found  Albert 
grouped  with  Napanee,  Belleville  Col¬ 
legiate,  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Picton.  Home  and  home  games 
were  played  with  each  team. 

Albert’s  team  consisted  of : 

Goal,  Art  Saunders;  Defence,  W. 
Fraser,  J.  Campbell;  Centre,  D.  Mady; 
Wings,  Aubrey  MacDonald  (Capt.), 
Don  Yale;  Subs,  B.  Clouse,  G.  Clouse, 
P.  Clarke,  H.  Campbell,  R.  Would. 

Albert  at  Napanee 

Albert  played  their  first  game  against 
Napanee,  their  old  rugby  rivals.  In  this 
game  Albert  learned  that  a  game  cannot 
be  won  while  the  players  are  sitting  in 
the  penalty  box.  Albert  had  thirteen 
penalties,  while  Napanee  had  two. 

This  being  our  first  game,  the  Albert 
boys  were  weak  in  passing,  but  the  de¬ 
fence  broke  many  good  rushes.  The 


first  line  of  Mady,  Yale  and  MacDonald 

were  best  for  Albert.  MacDonald  led 

the  scoring  with  three  goals,  while  G. 

Clouse,  Yale  and  Fraser  each  had  one. 

The  final  score  found  Albert  on  the  low 

end  bv  13  to  6. 

•> 

Picton  at  Albert 

The  second  game  saw  Albert  against 
Picton.  Both  teams  played  good  hockey, 
being  evenly  matched,  although  the  Pic¬ 
ton  team  was  slightly  heavier.  The 
Albert  boys  showed  a  smooth  scoring 
system.  The  final  score  was  a  tie  2  to 
2.  Mady  and  Yale  scored  for  Albert, 
The  second  line  of  Clark,  Clouse  and 
Clouse  was  best  for  Albert. 

O.S.D.  vs.  Albert 

The  third  game  brought  Albert 
against  the  fast  skating  outfit  from 
O.S.D.  The  game  proved  to  be  very 
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fast  and  the  final  score  was  always  in 
doubt  until  the  end.  In  the  first  period 
Mady  scored  a  beautiful  goal  from  the 
face-off.  At  the  end  of  the  first  period 
the  score  was  1  to  1.  In  the  second 
period  Fraser  being  confused,  scored 
on  our  own  goal.  Yale  on  a  fine  effort 
tied  the  score.  During  the  third  period 
Fraser  making  up  for  his  bad  luck 
netted  the  winning  goal,  making  the 
final  score  3  to  2  for  Albert. 

The  first  line  was  best  for  the  College. 

Albert  vs.  O.S.D. 

The  next  game  was  again  with  O.S.D. 
This  time  the  O.S.D.  proved  to  be  much 
improved  and  held  a  one  point  lead 

until  late  in  the  second  period,  when 
\  ale  made  a  beautiful  goal  to  make  the 
score  tied. 


The  third  period  saw  both  teams 
battling  for  a  goal  to  break  the  tie. 
O.S.D.  broke  away  and  with  the  goalie 
clear  they  beat  Saunders,  to  make  the 
score  2  to  1  for  the  O.S.D. 

Mady,  Campbell  and  Fraser  were 
best  for  Albert. 

Napanee  vs.  Albert 

The  next  game  was  again  against  our 
old  rugby  rivals  from  Napanee.  This 
was  a  very  fast  game  but  the  Napanee 
boys  were  just  too  good  for  the  Albert 
team.  Napanee  had  most  of  the  play 
until  the  final  period,  when  Madv  came 
in  fast  and  scored  in  a  scramble.  The 
final  score,  Napanee  4,  Albert  1. 

P.  Clark,  Fraser  and  Mady  were  best 
for  Albert. 

[Sport — Cont’d  on  page  55 1 


SENIOR  HOCKEY 

FIRST  ROW— Mr.  Bishop  (Coach),  D.  Yale,  D.  Mady,  Mr.  Howard,  A.  Saunders,  P.  Clark. 

G.  Bartlett  (Manager). 

SECOND  ROW— H.  Campbell,  R.  Would,  Aub.  MacDonald  (Capt.),  B.  Clouse,  G.  Clouse 

J.  Campbell,  W.  Fraser,  Mr.  Gordon. 
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“Unnumbered  treasures  Tope  at  once ,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear. ” 

— Alexander  Pope 

Art  Saunders 


THE  LIMIT,  Loughborough  College,  Leicestershire,  England. 

Rather  a  unique  and  enlightening  magazine  and  one  from  which  we  may  take 
some  excellent  ideas.  We  especially  acknowledge  your  arrangement  of 
material.  We  hope  for  many  more  exchanges  from  you,  Loughborough 
College. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  COLLEGE  REVIEW. 

You  have  a  colourful  and  pleasing  magazine  in  your  Xmas  “36”  edition.  The 
material  not  being  strictly  in  groups  presents  easy  reading.  The  sport  section 
is  thorough  and  interesting. 


YEAR  BOOK,  Paris  High  School. 

There  is  that  old  argument  of  standard  size.  You  have  a  complete  book  with 
excellent  material  and  pictures.  The  sport  section  is  a  trifle  short. 


RECORD.  Trinity  College  School. 

A  very  commendable  book.  The  continuity  of  headings  as  opposed  to  group¬ 
ings  and  sections  seems  different,  but  is  probably  easier  to  read.  You  have  a 
very  complete  picture  of  the  life  of  the  College  year. 


’‘YE  FLAME”,  Central  Collegiate  Institute,  Regina. 

Congratulations  Central!  You  have  a  very  enlightening  magazine.  Your 
cover  and  first  page  are  excellent,  and  there  is  a  wealth  of  material  and 
pictures  throughout  the  book.  May  we  enjoy  many  more  exchanges. 


VOX  LYCEI,  Lisgar  Collegiate  Institute,  Ottawa. 

Our  first  comment  is  on  the  attached  painting  in  the  front  of  the  magazine. 
This  is  characteristic  of  the  book.  Your  rotogravure  section  is  very  new  and 
interesting. 


THE  BUGLE,  Crescent  Heights  Collegiate,  Calgary,  Alta. 

A  very  compact  and  interesting  little  book.  The  material  is  well  chosen,  and 
the  pictures  and  cartoons  are  well  selected.  A  complete  record  of  the  year. 
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THE  ORACLE,  London  South  Collegiate. 

A  very  fine  magazine.  The  size  is  very  convenient.  Your  four  column  page 
is  especially  interesting.  There  is  a  complete  summary  of  school  life  here. 


THE  LANTERN,  Sir  Adam  Beck  Collegiate,  London. 

Again  you  deserve  special  mention  for  your  publication.  Your  pictures  are 
excellent  in  selection  and  arrangement.  Material  is  the  very  best,  stories  and 
essays  are  well  written,  and  cover  a  wide  range  and  nature.  Yours  is  a 
magazine  of  which  any  school  might  well  be  proud.  Congratulations. 


THE  TIMES,  Collegiate  Institute,  Kingston. 

May  we  commend  you  on  your  edition.  It  is  pleasing  and  extremely  interesting. 
Your  pictures  are  well  arranged  and  your  different  departments,  divided 
evenly  are  well  written.  Your  cuts  of  the  ex-King  and  the  late  King  George 
are  well  placed.  A  good  exchange. 


THE  TWIG,  University  of  Toronto  Schools. 

Congratulations.  A  book  like  the  Twig  may  well  be  envied  by  every  one  with 
whom  you  exchange.  Humour,  drama,  editorials,  fiction,  class-notes,  Alumni 
reports,  sport  reviews,  are  all  well  handled.  Your  pictures  are  exceptional. 
Truly  our  best  exchange. 


THE  ELEVATOR,  Belleville  Collegiate. 

Congratulations,  B.C.I.,  on  your  last  edition.  It  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  fine 
portrayal  of  life  at  your  school.  As  you  change  the  form  of  your  book  this 
year,  we  offer  our  every  good  wish  for  success. 


ACTA  RIDLEIANA,  Ridley  College,  St.  Catharines. 

Thanks  for  your  fine  exchange.  It  is  an  excellent  magazine,  giving  a  complete 
picture  of  your  year,  complete  in  every  phase  of  college  life. 


J~IocJ^C\)  [Concluded  from  page  53] 

Albert  at  Picton 

The  third  game  saw  Albert  against  the 
Picton  team,  their  old  rivals  whom  they 
had  tied  in  the  first  game.  The  Picton 
boys  showed  great  improvement  since 
the  first  game.  Albert  scored  first  when 
Percy  Clark  worked  his  way  through  the 
defence  and  put  the  puck  behind  the 
Picton  goalie. 

Picton  came  back  and  scored  almost 
at  will  and  the  final  score  stood  6-1  for 
Picton. 

The  Albert  team  fought  hard  through¬ 
out  the  game  but  the  Picton  team  was 
just  too  good.  Mady  and  Clark  were 
best  for  Albert. 


Albert  at  B.C.I.V.S. 

The  next  game  was  against  the  Colle¬ 
giate.  They  had  a  very  fast  skating 
outfit  and  held  the  majority  of  the  play 
throughout  the  game.  They  scored  in 
the  first  and  second  periods,  and  when 
the  Collegiate  started  into  the  third 

o 

period  they  had  a  6-0  score  to  their 
credit. 

The  Albert  team  held  them  in  check 
in  the  third  period  but  they  were  unable 
to  score.  Thus  the  final  score  was  6-0 
for  the  Collegiate. 

Mady,  Yale  and  Clark  looked  best  for 
Albert. 
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•  M  I  3  I  «  • 

Ina  Bowen 


/ hen  Napoleon  was  asked  what  his  religion  was,  he  is  said  to  have  replied 
W that  he  was  raised  on  the  religion  of  war.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
people  who  have  been  brought  up  on  the  religion  of  music.  Many  definitions 
of  music  have  been  given,  but  none  which  adequately  express  its  mystic  nature. 
Carlyle  called  it  the  speech  of  the  angels.  A  pretty  tribute  from  a  Scottish 
philosopher;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  angels  confine  their  speech  to  song.  Beethoven, 
who  ought  to  have  known,  called  music,  “The  mediator  between  the  sensual  and  the 
spiritual  life.  Perhaps  Mazzini  the  Italian  poet  came  a  little  nearer  when  he  said 
that  “Music  is  the  harmonious  voice  of  creation;  an  echo  of  the  invisible  world;  one 
note  of  the  divine  concord  which  the  entire  universe  is  destined  to  sound.  '  On  the 
other  hand  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  saw  in  music  a  great  moral  force;  she  wrote: 
“Where  painting  is  weakest,  namely  in  the  expression  of  the  highest  spiritual  and 
moral  ideas,  there  music  is  sublimely  strong." 

Addison  felt  that  music  was  the  only  sensual  gratification  in  which  man  can 
indulge  without  injury  to  his  moral  and  religious  feelings. 

agner  certainly  thought  by  means  of  his  symbolism  and  mighty  musical 
themes  to  lift  the  soul  of  man.  Music  so  affected  Keats  that  he  was  inspired  to  write: 


“ Let  us  have  music,  dying 
And  I  seek  no  more  delight .” 


No  one  seems  to  have  really  defined  the  mystic  nature  of  music.  Somewhere 
in  the  cosmic  dawn,  shafts  of  tone  began  to  blend  with  day  of  the  world.  Human 
souls  reached  up  for  higher  spiritual  sustenance,  for  higher  evidences  of  God — and 
music  was  born.  Heine  was  conscious  of  this  and  he  wrote,  “There  is  something 
marvellous  in  music,  I  might  almost  say  that  it  is  in  itself  a  marvel.  Its  position  is 
somewhere  between  the  region  of  thought  and  that  of  phenomena.  A  glimmering 
between  mind  and  matter,  and  yet  differing  from  either.  Spiritual  and  yet  requiring 
rhythm;  material  and  yet  independent  of  space.” 

One  of  the  offices  of  music  is  refreshment  of  the  soul.  Someone  has  said  that 
“music  wipes  away  from  the  soul  the  dust  of  every  day  life”.  Carlyle  went  deeper 
when  he  wrote  “The  meaning  of  the  song  goes  deep.  Who  can  in  logical  words 
express  the  effect  which  music  has  upon  us?  A  kind  of  inarticulate  unfathomable 
speech  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite  and  lets  us  for  a  moment  gaze  into 
that”.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he  called  it  “the  speech  of  the  angels. 

H.  A. 


Musical  Activities 

The  Glee  Club  meets  every  Monday  at  one  thirty  o’clock.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  season  the  time  was  devoted  to  the  part  singing  of  some  of  the  hymns  in 
the  new  books  used  in  the  chapel  services.  A  number  of  four  part  choruses 
are  being  learned.  At  the  Christmas  supper  the  Glee  Club  led  in  the  singing  of  the 
carols.  ■- 

The  Double  Quartette  practises  weekly  and  several  interesting  choruses,  both 
sacred  and  secular,  have  been  studied.  The  members  are:  Messrs.  Mason,  Atkinson, 
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Ego,  Sansome,  Franklin,  Wardlev,  Clarke,  and  McIntosh,  with  Mr.  Anglin  as 
Conductor. 

In  addition  to  singing  at  the  Armistice  Service  and  at  the  Literary  Evenings, 
this  group  has  sung  at  the  John  Street  Church  Sunday  evening  service  in  the  Capitol 
Theatre  and  at  the  Winter  School's  Music  Night  in  Bridge  Street  Church. 

The  Ladies’  Quartette,  consisting  of  Misses  Smithrim,  Bowen,  MacDougall  and 
Shorten  sang  very  acceptably  at  the  January  Literary. 

S.  A. 


“ Syncopation  Among  the  Seraphs ” 

fmsT  hand  exposure  to  the  music  in  the  Girls’  Residence  impels  me  to  contend 
that  after  all  it  is  not  really  half  as  bad  as  it  sounds! 

It  is  true  the  Principal  has  formed  the  habit  of  walking  around  the 
campus  in  plain  sight  of  everybody  while  Prof.  Anglin  is  teaching  vocal  to  his 
feminine  hopeful;  just  so  no  one  will  think  he  has  had  to  resort  to  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  to  suppress  some  especially  stubborn  case  of  insubordination.  It  is  true  also 
( ? )  that  our  Dean  of  Women  has  intimated  that  if  her  ‘dizzy  dozen’  indulge  in  any 
more  swing  music  there’ll  be  some  fair  forms  swinging  from  the  gallows  one  of  these 
days.  It  is  even  hinted  that  several  bad  cases  of  jitters  are  due  to  the  infection  of  the 
feminine  Unconscious,  by  the  syncopated  rhythms  with  which  unscrupulous  advertisers 
demoralize  their  radio  public.  It  is  just  possible  however,  that  these  cases  of  jitters 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  approach  of  examinations. 

We  have  no  wish  either  to  deny,  if  we  could,  that  on  one  horrible  occasion,  the 
entire  group  reverted  to  musical  barbarism,  and  rasped  out  in  nasal  concert,  a 
horrible  cacophony  of  the  cow-boy  songs  we  hated  most.  But  the  rendition  was  not 
without  provocation.  One  of  the  sweet  voiced  tenors  from  across  the  way  had  marked 
with  disapproval  our  infantile  warbling  of  “0,  How  Lovely  Is  the  Evening”  and  with 
a  most  uncharacteristic  asperity,  but  a  most  characteristic  wit,  said,  “Girls,  that  song 
isn’t  fit  for  a  nut  house!”  “Alright,”  we  said,  “We’ll  sing  something  that  is.”  So 
we  started.  We  all  sang,  including  Jean  who  had  never  sung  before.  She  always 
claimed  that  it  is  better  to  keep  quiet  and  to  be  suspected  of  inability  to  sing  than  to 
let  go  and  remove  all  doubt.  Marie  S.  sings  with  such  warmth  that  her  breath  blisters 
the  piano.  Then  Eunice  joined, — she  always  sings  in  a  skeleton  key  because  it  fits 
anything.  Maybe  you  have  heard  Ina  and  Anne  sing.  Ina  left  her  home  choir 
because  the  day  she  was  absent  people  wanted  to  know  if  the  organ  had  been  fixed; 
and  Anne  wanted  fire-insurance  for  herself  because  she  had  been  fired  out  of  every 
choir  she  ever  tried  to  sing  in.  But  Evelyn  and  little  Mary!  Pood  kids!  They 
dreamed  so  much  of  broadcasting  solos  over  the  radio,  and  have  become  so  possessed 
with  the  thought,  that  Miss  Fletcher  declares  that  they  finished  their  prayers  with  the 
announcement,  “And  now  Lord,  we’ll  be  on  the  air  at  the  same  time  to-morrow  night.” 

No  permanent  bad  results  have  been  recorded  from  these  enjoyable  and 
inspiring  evenings,  nor  from  the  disagreeable  reverberations  that  are  wafted  over  to 
our  ears  from  the  Boys’  Residence.  But  now  that  the  year  is  coming  to  a  close,  we 
must  say  that  the  music  in  the  Girls’  Residence  is  above  reproach.  Cow-boy  nasal-ers 
have  given  place  to  the  mystic  harmony  of  love  songs,  and  Midnight  Lullabies;  and 
this  same  group  sit  entranced  for  hours  listening  to  Caruso,  Madame  Galli-Curci, 
Richard  Crooks  and  Fritz  Kreisler  as  recorded  by  the  Howard  Radiola.  .  .  .  Our 
deepest  thanks  to  Hostess-Edna. 

M.  MacDougall. 
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Harry  Atkinson,  Alumni  Editor. 

The  Eightieth  year  of  Albert  College  slips  along  and  many  more  students  become 
part  of  that  institution  known  as  the  Alumni.  Albert  College  has  a  glorious 
heritage  of  which  we  are  proud;  her  sons  and  daughters  are  to  be  found  in 
every  corner  of  the  world.  This  being  the  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  college,  our  minds  turn  back  to  the  days  that  are  past,  days  which  we  of  the  new 
college  know  very  little  about.  The  link  between  the  Alumni  and  the  present  student 
body  seems  strengthened. 

We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  milestone  in  Albert  s  history,  as  there  is  the 
special  section  dealing  with  this,  but  we  have  messages  from  some  of  Albert’s  former 
Professors  and  students.  In  reply  to  our  request  for  a  brief  message  Miss  Anne  K. 
Hawkins,  Secretarv  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  sent  us  the 
following  greeting: 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  through  the  Alumni  page  of  “‘The 
Alibi  ’,  to  extend  greetings  on  behalf'  of  the  Toronto  Association,  to  Albert  College 
students, — the  friends  of  yesteryear,  with  whom  we  of  the  old  college  worked  and 
played: — and  you  of  the  new,  with  the  added  opportunities  and  privileges  afforded 
by  your  beautiful  and  stately  halls.  We  are  grateful  for  the  rich  fellowships  which 
have  been  maintained  throughout  the  years,  and  covet  for  you  the  same  loyalty  and 
friendships  as  we  have  enjoyed. 

We  wish  you  success  in  all  your  undertakings, — in  your  student  days,  and 
later  when  you  go  out  to  take  your  place  among  the  “workers  of  the  world”. 


A  Y  greetings  to  the  students  of  Albert  College!  Of  course  the  Albert  College 
which  I  visualize  is  not  the  beautifully  located  and  well  appointed  structure 
of  the  present,  but  rather  the  old  school  where  for  half  a  century  Albert 
traditions  were  created.  Tou  have  the  good  fortune  to  continue  the  building  of  those 
fine  traditions,  in  most  enviable  surroundings. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  dozen  or  more  years,  one  appreciates  greatly  the  friend¬ 
ships  made  in  the  intimacy  of  a  Christian  residential  school.  One  of  course  needs  a 
sense  of  humor  to  live  successfully  in  such  an  environment.  It  is  a  little  world  with 
problems  often  exaggerated,  but  friendships  too  are  frequently  on  an  heroic  scale, 
and  fortunately  these  are  what  are  remembered.  The  boy  or  young  man  is  fortunate 
who  can  enter  the  fraternity  of  a  college  residence,  can  adopt  those  social  graces 
which  fit  him  to  live  successfully  with  his  fellows,  can  develop  that  strength  of 
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character  and  those  principles  which  command  confidence  and  respect  and  can  enter 
into  those  companionships  which  ripen  into  friendship. 

But  colleges  are  also  academic  institutions.  To  some,  education  has  become 
a  stuffing  process,  and  unfortunately  that  method  obtains  results  in  the  form  of  grades 
and  degrees,  but  it  is  painfully  inadequate.  True  education  implies  knowledge  and 
judgment — a  sense  of  values.  Bernard  Shaw  in  “The  Applecart’  remarks  “We 
should  never  accept  anything  reverently  until  we  have  asked  it  a  great  many  searching 
questions.  “One  goal  of  education  is  the  discriminating  mind.  We  do  well  to 
“Prove  all  things”  and  “hold  fast  that  which  is  good”. 

A  church  school  such  as  Albert  also  reminds  us  that  education  includes  the 
emotions  which  involve  our  politics,  our  religion  and  much  that  adds  color  and 
motivation  to  life.  A  complete  education  includes  not  merely  the  acquiring  of  facts, 
a  training  in  discrimination  and  judgment,  but  in  addition  that  balance  of  mind  and 
emotion  that  makes  for  sane  and  stable  character.  Albert  College  has  in  the  past 
helped  achieve  that  result.  May  you  find  that  it  still  does. 

With  best  wishes. 

S.  F.  Maine. 


Phyllis  Beckel  is  at  home  doing 
secretarial  work  for  her  father. 

Jack  Burgess  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Dominion  Bank  in  Toronto. 

Merlin  Burton  is  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Western  Ontario. 

Ronald  Claxton  has  found  his  way 
down  to  Charlotte,  N.C.,  where  he  is 
working. 

Vaughan  Glover  is  attending  Col¬ 
legiate  part  time  at  home,  and  hopes  to 
enter  U.  of  T.  in  the  Fall. 

Jack  Hodder  is  attending  Ridley  Col¬ 
lege  at  St.  Catharines. 

Ralph  Jones  is  in  England,  where 
he  is  doing  secretarial  work  for  his 
father. 

Ken.  LaPalm  is  at  home  in  Belleville. 

Don  MacDowall  is  at  Queen’s  in  the 
Commerce  Course. 

Robert  McCrie  is  working  in  Sarnia, 
and  we  understand  Bob  will  play  with 
Sarnia  Imperials  this  Fall. 

Ian  MacIntosh  is  at  home  in  Orange¬ 
ville,  where  he  is  attending  Collegiate. 

Mary  Merrick  is  working  in  a  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Belleville. 

Clayton  Miller  is  attending  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph. 


Alex  Reddick,  Paul  Reider.  and 
Dorothy  Zufelt  are  at  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Bill  Lane  is  still  at  St.  Andrew’s 
College,  Saskatoon,  and  we  hear  from 
him  often. 

Joe  Barnard  is  teaching  school  near 
Coe  Hill. 

Helen  Clarke  is  at  her  home  in 
Shannonville. 

Leonard  Sylvester  is  attending  Col¬ 
legiate  in  Kirkland  Lake. 

Karl  Thorpe  is  still  in  England,  but 
hopes  to  return  to  Canada  this  Spring. 

Willard  White  is  at  his  home  near 
Tillsonburg. 

Helen  Couch  is  working  in  Trenton. 

Marjorie  Miller  is  at  her  home  in 
Port  Hope. 

Marion  Fisher  is  working  for  the 
Civil  Service  Department  in  Ottawa. 

N.  A.  (Pete)  Beach,  our  Athletic 
Instructor  and  Coach  last  year,  is  a 
Secretary  in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  London,  Ont. 
Recently  “Pete”  paid  us  a  visit,  bringing 
with  him  a  group  of  boys,  who  played 
our  teams  here.  Albert,  and  your  many 
friends  here,  wish  you  the  best  in  your 
new  field  of  service. 

Others  we  have  not  heard  from,  but 
to  all  we  say  greetings  and  every  good 
wish  from  Albert  College. 
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Lloyd  Bishop  J.  Gould 


Pascoe:  “So  you've  forsaken  the  world  and  become  a  disciple  of  Ghandi?” 

Atkinson:  “Yes,  I’m  starting  off  with  a  clean  sheet.” 

*  *  *  «  «- 

Girl:  “I  refused  to  marrv  Bob  three  months  ago,  and  he’s  been  drinking 
ever  since.” 

Ditto:  “That’s  what  I  call  carrying  a  celebration  too  far.” 

*ifr  35*  vl* 

FOR  MEN  ONLY 

Out  of  every  one  hundred  thousand  women  there  will  be  ninety-nine  thousand 

nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  who  will  read  this.  The  other  six  will  be  blind. 

x  x  x  x  x 

Brown:  “Dancing  is  in  mv  blood,  you  know.” 

Girl :  “Then  you  must  have  very  poor  blood  circulation.  It  hasn’t  reached 
your  feet  yet.” 

•X-  *  *  *  * 

Charlton:  “No  girl  ever  made  a  fool  of  me.” 

Bishop:  “Who  was  it  then?” 

X  X*  *  X  X 

Dear  Old  Lady:  “Look;  there’s  a  dear  old-fashioned  girl.  Her  dress  buttons 
all  the  way  down  her  back.” 

Granddaughter:  “Nonsense,  grandmother,  that’s  her  back  bone.” 

x  x  x  x  X 

Doey:  “Why  did  you  break  off  your  engagement,  Malcolm?” 

Forbes:  “Well,  we  were  looking  for  an  apartment,  and  when  her  mother 
remarked  that  it  was  small  for  three,  I  stopped.” 

X  X-  X-  *  % 

Kendrick  and  Devonshire  were  playing  a  game.  Devonshire  was  the  king 
and  Kendrick  was  to  be  knighted.  Kendrick  knelt  before  the  king,  who  tapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  said,  “Rise,  Sir  Cumference”. 

X  X  X  X  X 

Lloyd  Shorten:  “Waiter,  I  can’t  eat  this  soup.” 

Waiter:  “Well,  I’ll  call  Miss  Steele.” 

Miss  Steele:  “I’ll  call  Mr.  Howard.” 

Mr.  Howard:  “What  is  the  matter  with  the  soup,  Lloyd?” 

Llovd:  “Nothing,  sir,  I  haven’t  a  spoon.” 

X  X  X  X  X 

Harwood:  “Did  you  tell  her  when  you  proposed  that  you  were  unworthy  of 
her,  that  always  makes  a  good  impression.” 

Wardley  :  “I  was  going  to  .  .  .  but  she  told  me  first.” 
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Pal:  “Say  Taylor,  why  all  the  lipstick  over  your  face?” 

Taylor:  “Oh,  that’s  the  fool  girl  complexion.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Smith:  “What  is  the  height  of  your  ambition?” 

Fox:  “Oh,  about  five  foot,  six  inches.” 

ft  ■ft  ft  ft  ft 

Marge:  “The  man  I  marry  must  be  brave  as  a  lion,  but  not  forward;  hand¬ 
some  as  a  Greek  god,  but  not  conceited;  wise  as  Solomon,  but  meek  as  a  lamb,  a  man 
who  is  king  to  every  woman,  but  only  loves  me.” 

Grigg:  “Isn’t  it  lucky  you  met  me.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Safety  First — Let  the  spark  plugs  do  the  sparking.  Good  wives  make  the  best 

husbands.  If  the  matrimonial  barge  is  stranded,  blame  it  on  the  tide. 

*  *  *  *  x- 

Mrs.  Brubaker:  “What  makes  you  play  truant  so  much,  son?” 

Lloyd:  “Class  hatred,  mother.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Gordon:  “How  would  you  punctuate  the  sentence,  ‘A  ten  dollar  bill  blew 
around  the  corner’.” 

Ostosser:  “I  think  I  would  make  a  dash  after  .  .  .  it.” 

*  X-  X-  -X-  X- 

Helen  Chant:  “My,  how  fast  your  heart  is  beating.  It  sounds  like  a  drum." 
Weir:  “Yes,  that’s  the  call  to  arms.” 

ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

Charlton:  “I  used  to  live  down  in  Panama.” 

MacDonald:  “Now  I  know  why  they  put  locks  on  the  canal.” 

x-  *  '  *  #  * 

Grigg  ( out  on  a  date):  “Here’s  some  candy,  Marge.  Sweets  to  the  sweet 
you  know.” 

Marge:  “Thanks  Jim.  Will  you  have  some  nuts?” 

*  X-  •»  *  -X- 

A  theological  student  named  Tweedle, 

Once  couldn’t  accept  his  degree, 

’Cause  it’s  tough  enough  being  Tweedle, 

Without  being  Tweedle  D.D. 

***"*« 

Master:  “Name  a  poisonous  substance.” 

Pascoe:  “Aviation.” 

Master:  “Explain  yourself.” 

Pascoe:  “One  drop  kills.” 

-X-  X-  X  *  X 

Tee:  “You  are  the  seventh  girl  that  I  have  proposed  to  without  avail.” 

Hee:  “Well  maybe  if  you  wear  one  next  time  you  will  have  better  luck." 

*  *  *  *  -X-  ' 

Mady:  “Boy,  that’s  a  swell  tie  you  have  on,  Mac,  I  bet  I  know  where  you 
got  it.” 

Weir:  “Where?” 

Mady:  “Around  vour  neck.” 

*  *  *  X-  •» 

Eleanor:  “Would  you  put  yourself  out  for  me?” 

Ostrosser:  “Yes  dear,  I  certainly  would. 

Eleanor:  “O.K.  then  do  it.  It’s  twelve  o’clock  and  I  am  sleepy." 

X-  X-  X-  *  X- 

Joe  Patton  (to  Downing)  :  “Did  you  rent  your  Tuxedo,  last  night? 

Wilfred:  “No,  but  I  thought  I  would  every  time  I  bent  over.” 

*  X-  X-  X  X- 

G.  Clouse:  “I’m  groping  for  words.” 

P.:  “Well  you  don’t  expect  to  find  them  around  my  neck,  do  you?” 
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The  Dean  (in  the  lab.):  “I  am  now  going  to  perform  a  very  dangerous 
experiment.  If  anything  happens  we  may  all  be  blown  through  the  roof.  Kindly 
step  nearer  so  that  you  can  follow  me  better.” 

•If  *5f  *5f  -If  ff 

Master:  “When  do  leaves  begin  to  turn?” 

Atkinson:  “The  night  before  an  examination.” 

•If  4f  *If  -If  vf 

Co-ed  (in  ladies'  wear  store )  :  “I  want  to  buy  a  pink  blouse.” 

Clerk:  “What  bust?” 

Co-ed:  “I  didn’t  hear  anything.” 

*  *  -»  *  * 

All  coo-coos  are  not  clocks. 

Night  owls  do  not  get  up  with  the  early  birds. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  petted. 

44  *  -:«•  45 

Harold:  “Yale,  I  know  why  people  laugh  up  their  sleeves.” 

Yale:  “Why?” 

Potts:  “That’s  where  their  funny-bone  is.” 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Bishop  (in  Physics  class )  :  “Can  you  give  me  an  example  of  wasted 

055 

energy . 

Clouse  (brightly)  :  “Telling  a  bald  headed  man  a  hair  raising  story.” 

*  *  *  *  44 

Homer:  “There  are  an  awful  lot  of  girls  that  do  not  want  to  get  married.” 
Would:  “How  do  you  know?” 

Homer:  “I’ve  asked  them.” 

-If  -If  -If  -if  -If 

The  Dean  (in  Chemistry  class)  :  When  is  the  best  time  to  catch  soft  water?” 
Downing:  “When  it  is  raining  hard.” 

44 

Stern  Father  (to  son  departing  for  Albert  College )  :  “Now,  don’t  let  me  hear 
any  had  reports  from  you.” 

Campbell:  “I’ll  try  hard,  dad.  But  you  know  how  things  leak  out.” 

*  -*  *  '  %  # 

Voice:  “The  doctor  is  here,  sir.” 

Mr.  Bishop  ( absent-mindedly )  :  “I  can’t  see  him.  Tell  him  I’m  sick.” 

•X*  -If  vf  •sf  4f 

Jones:  “How  is  your  son  getting  along  in  college?” 

Smith:  “He  must  be  doing  well  in  languages.  I  just  paid  for  three  courses. 

$10.00  for  Latin,  $10.00  for  Greek,  and  $100.00  for  Scotch.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Madv:  “When  I  talk  people  listen  with  their  mouths  wide  open.” 

Girl:  “Oh,  a  dentist,  eh?” 

*  44  *  44  44 

Fisher  (recovering  from  an  operation)  :  “Why  are  all  the  blinds  drawn, 
doctor?” 

Doc:  “Well  there’s  a  fire  across  the  street,  and  I  did  not  want  you  to  come 
to  and  think  the  operation  was  a  failure.” 

-»  44  *  45- 

First  Drunk:  “Say,  know  what  time  it  is?” 

Second  Drunk:  “Yeah.” 

First  Drunk:  “Thanks.” 

45-  44  44  44  44 

She:  “Who  said  you  could  kiss  me?” 

He: -f  “Everybody.” 
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Limericks 

Mr.  Simpson  once  said  to  young  Patton, 

“Get  on  with  amo  mas  amatin.” 

Patton  cried,  “Don’t  abuse, 

For  to  me  it’s  no  use, 

Where  I  go  they  never  talk  Latin. 

Mr.  Bishop  tall,  stately,  not  fair, 

One  cold  day  walked  out  with  Miss  Claire. 

From  beneath  her  hat’s  brim 

She  called  up  to  him 

“Is  it  very  much  colder  up  there? 

Monsieur  Mason  he  go  Trois  Pistoles, 

Or  whatever  de  name  she  is  call, 

He  met  jolie  French  girl, 

Make  his  heart  go  de  whirl, 

And  dey  parley-vood  French  dere  till  fall. 

One  day,  this  is  really  quite  sad, 

H2S  made  our  dear  dean  like  mad. 

A  farmer  came  in, 

Said  to  Mr.  Franklin, 

“I’m  afraid  all  your  eggs  have  gone  bad.” 

Do  you  know  that  our  own  Mr.  Blaine 
Once  loved  a  dear  girl  yclept  Jane? 

In  error  one  day 
He  called  her  “dear  Kay  ”, 

And  now  he  walks  out  all  alane. 

It  was  under  the  big  Harvest  Moon 
Art.  S.  and  a  fair  one  did  spoon. 

Said  she,  as  they  rest, 

“Which  month  like  you  best?” 

And  Art  said,  “Oh,  I’m  crazy  ’bout  June.” 

Gordon  E.  sent  a  wire  to  his  fay, 

Eight  words  told  all  he  wanted  to  say. 

But  she  being  Scotch, 

Said,  “Oh  dear,  what  a  botch, 

He  could  say  two  more  words  for  same  pay.” 

Lloyd  wondered  if  he  had  missed  her, 

But  no,  here  she  came,  and  he  kissed  her. 

Said  a  voice  in  the  dark, 

“Oh,  my  dear,  what  a  lark.” 

For  the  girl  he  kissed  wasn’t  his  sister. 

Anon. 


Master:  If  there  are  nine  Provinces  in  Canada  and  super-heated  steam  equals 
the  distance  from  London  to  Bombay,  what  is  my  age? 

Student:  “Forty-four,  sir.” 

Master:  “Correct,  how  did  you  know?” 

Student:  “Well  I  have  a  brother  who  is  twenty-two,  and  he  is  only  half  nuts.” 
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Mr.  Anglin  {in  Glee  Club  I  :  “Harvie,  I  believe  you  have  a  falsetta  voice.” 
Allan:  “No  I  haven’t,  sir,  but  my  uncle  has  a  falsetta  teeth.” 

Joe  Patton’s  Mother  (reading  a  letter  from  Joe):  “.  .  .  and  I  am  awful 
fond  of  Ping  Pong.” 

Father:  “Gracious  me,  Joe  must  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  Chinese  girl.” 

**«*'! 

B.  Clouse:  “I  love  vou.  Will  vou  marry  me?’ 

She:  “YES.”  ...  A  LONG  SILENCE. 

She:  “Well,  why  don’t  you  say  something?” 

Bernie:  “Gosh,  I’ve  said  too  much  already.” 


* 

15? 


* 


I  5? 
5? 


Girl:  “You  remind  me  of  the  ocean.” 

Forbes:  “Oh,  I  see,  Strong,  Romantic,  Restless.” 

Girl:  “No.  You  just  make  me  sick.” 

«*•»** 

Beggar:  “Have  you  enough  money  for  a  cup  of  tea?’ 

Blackman:  “Oh,  I'll  manage  somehow,  thank  you.’ 

#  *  X  * 

Columbus  was  the  first  modern  politician,  because  he  didn’t  know  where  he 
was  going,  he  didn’t  know  where  he  was  when  he  got  there,  and  he  went  on  borrowed 
money. 

■%. 

Editor:  “This  line  is  devoted  to  Philip.” 

Reporter:  “Philip  who? 

Potts:  “Philip  Space.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Jim  Grigg  ( looking  at  a  Giraffe ):  “Some  neck.” 


9,  99 


Marge:  “Yes,  but  I  don’t. 


* 


Mary  S.:  “Lloyd  told  me  a  story  last  night.” 
Evelyn:  “Did  he  tell  it  well?” 

Marv  S. :  “Well,  he  held  his  audience.” 


5? 


Lloyd  Bishop :  “Last  night  I  had  an  awful  pain  in  my  arms. 

Reg.  M.:  “Who  was  it?” 

.*». 

«/»<«»»  •* 

Mr.  Blaine:  “I  suppose  you  send  plows  to  every  country  in  the  world.” 
Plow  Manufacturer:  “I’ll  till  the  world.” 

Mr.  Mason:  “Robert  Burns  wrote  ‘To  a  Fieldmouse’.” 

Grunt:  “Did  he  get  an  answer?” 

»»  «  »»  « 

7.*  7.  »r  vr  v. 

Mr.  Ego:  “Why  did  they  put  a  hyphen  in  bird-cage?” 

Watson:  “For  the  bird  to  sit  on. 

vS*  &  ic  *$'•  -X 

Jean  Armstrong:  “Would  you  rather  have  an  ordinary  wedding  or  elope  at 
midnight?” 

Marie  S.:  “I’ll  take  the  ladder.’ 

*;!*  7r  v  *a*  v 

Scrimgoeur:  “It’s  great  to  have  a  head  like  mine.” 

Holly:  “Yes,  solid  comfort.” 

Yale:  “Em  forgetting  women.” 

Pascoe:  “So  am  I,  I’m  for  getting  a  couple  as  soon  as  possible.” 

>»  <*  »/*  »'  *i 

•  »  7.  4%  A  A 

She:  “WTiat  makes  the  leaves  turn  red  in  the  fall? 

He:  “They  are  blushing  to  think  how  green  they  have  been  all  summer.” 


Morland:  “Fisher,  did  you  take  a  shower? 
Fisher:  “No,  is  there  one  missing?” 


5? 
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PATRONIZE 

CUP 

APVEPTITEPT 

Remember,  fellows,  it  is 

our  advertisers  who  maJ^e  the 
publication  of  “The  Alibi” 
possible.  Give  them 
your  support. 

Art  MacDonald,  Lloyd  Shorten, 

Business  Manager.  Advertising  Manager. 
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f  E  P  VICE 

Our  plant  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
machinery  which  enables  us  to 
produce  all  kinds  of 

Social  and  Commercial 

PRINTING 

at  a  minimum  of  cost  to  our  customeis 
plus  speedy  delivery  of  order 

ESTIMA  TES  UPON  REQUEST 

CDntarifl  SnteUigpttrpr 

JCE  DEPARTMENT 
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(jpumt’a  Unteraitg 


Kingston 


Ontario 


Ninety-seventh  Session  Opens  September  1937. 
Six  Weeks’  Summer  School  Opening  July  5,  1937. 


.  .  .  situated  in  the  oldest  city  in  Ontario;  25  modern  buildings; 
annual  registration  about  4300;  health  insurance  provided  during 
session;  placement  office  gives  free  service  to  graduates. 

ARTS — Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  B.Com.,  M.Com.  Much  of  the 
work  in  Arts  may  be  covered  by  correspondence. 

SCIENCE — Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  in  Chemistry,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  Physics,  and  in  Mining,  Chemical,  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Engineering. 

MEDICINE — Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.D.,  C.M.  and  to  the  Diploma  of 
Public  Health. 

Students  preparing  for  admission  are  advised  to  write  for  a  list  of  scholarships  and 
prizes  and  to  apply  at  the  proper  time  for  Entrance  and  Matriculation  Scholar¬ 
ships  in  their  class. 

WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  OF  QUEEN  S  IN  PICTURES. 


Canadian  Government, 
Municipal,  Public  Utility 
and  Industrial  Bonds 


In  matters  of  investment — 
our  services  are  at  your  disposal. 


Wood,  Gundy  &  Company 

Limited 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
London,  Eng. 


36  King  Street  West 
Toronto 

Telephone  :  Elgin  4321 


Ottawa 
Hamilton 
Vancouver 
London,  Ont. 
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If  Modem  Cleaned — IT’S  C-L-E-A-N 

Smart  Young  Men 
About  the  Campus 


Realize  the  importance  of  being  well  groomed, 
and  appreciate  the  prompt,  careful  service  that 
MODERN  gives. 


MODERN 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 


BELLEVILLE 


PHONE  729 


THE  WALKER  HARDWARE  CO. 

Limited 

Cordially  invite  you  to  inspect  their  large  and  complete 
stock  of  Fishing  Tackle,  Sporting  Goods,  Cutlery, 
Painters’  Supplies,  Shelf,  Heavy  and  Builders’  Hardware. 


COMFORTABLE  REST  ROOM  FOR  LADIES 
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Vtourta  (JailtQt 

in  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Founded  by  Royal  Charter  in  1836  “ for  the  general 
education  of  youth  in  the  various  branches  of 
Literature  and  Science  on  Christian  Principles 

As  one  of  the  Federated  Colleges  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  Victoria  College  enrols  students  in  all  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Commerce  and  preparatory  to 
admission  to  the  schools  of  Graduate  Studies,  Divinity,  Education,  Law  and 
Medicine. 

In  the  Annesley  Hall  Women’s  Residences  and  Wymilwood,  accommodation 
is  available  for  women  students  of  Victoria  College.  In  the  Victoria  College 
Residences  accommodation  is  available  for  men  students  in  Arts,  and  for  a 
limited  number  of  men  students  enrolled  in  other  colleges  and  faculties. 

For  full  information,  including  calendars  and  bulletins, 
apply  to  the  Registrar,  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 


THE  COMPLF-TK  ORGANIZATION 

Photo  Engravers 

ELECTROTYPERS 

LIMITED 

91  GOULD  ST. 

TORONTO 


I  Artists,  SngraVers, 
Sledrotypers  and 
Sprinters  of  ^Rotogravure 


■MAKERS  OP  PLATES  BY  ALL  PROCESSES 

WAverley3 82 1 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

BELLEVILLE  STEAM 

LAUNDRY 

-  • -  j 

First  Class  Service  at  Reasonable 

Prices 

WE  CALL  —  WE  DELIVER 

-  • - 

PHONE  1029  BELLEVILLE 

Compliments  of 

Everything  in 

Underwood  Elliott 

RADIO 

Fisher  Limited 

• 

135  Victoria  Street 

We  have  the  newest  and  latest 

- • - 

in  Radio  Parts,  Amateur  Equip¬ 
ment,  plus  a  fully  equipped  j 

UNDERWOOD 

Service  Dept. 

TYPEWRITERS 

0 

- • -  ! 

J.  J.  SEITZ,  J.  L.  SEITZ, 

Big  “A”  Co.  Ltd. 

President  Vice-President 

179  Pinnacle  Phone  850 
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NO  FARTHER  AWAY  THAN  YOUR  PHONE 

B.  W.  BROWN’S 

SHOE  REPAIRING 

NEATLY  AND  PROMPTLY  DONE 

10  Campbell  Street,  BELLEVILLE  4  Bridge  Street, 

Phone  1317-W  Phone  779 

WORK  CALLED  FOR  AND  DELIVERED 


THIRD  GLASS  and  TWO  TO  GO  ! 

WE  WON’T  KICK! 

ON 

“ OLD  QUINTE” 

A  PALE  DRY  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 
J.  B.  IVES  BOTTLING  WORKS  —  BELLEVILLE 


GEO.  L.  FINCH 

212  Front  St.  Phone  1137-W 


STOP 

THAT  COUGH  WITH 

PASSMORES 

It’s  Guaranteed  ! 

QELDON’S 

Drug  Store 

Phone  11  We  Deliver 


WESTINGHOUSE 

RANGES  &  REFRIGERATORS 
WASHING  MACHINES 


JOHN  LEWIS  COMPANY 

265  Front  St.  Phone  2260 
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CHINA 

COMPLIMENTS 

GLASSWARE 

OF 

SILVERWARE 

QUICK  & 

- • - 

We  specialize  in  Supplies 
for  Institutions,  Colleges, 
Hospitals  and  Hotels. 

- • - 

ROBERTSON 

“THE  HOME  OF  GOOD 

Visit  Our  Show  Roojus 

- • - 

CLOTHING” 

CASSIDY’S  LIMITED 

— : - •  — . — . — 

285  FRONT  STREET, 

22  FRONT  STREET  WEST 

TORONTO 

BELLEVILLE 
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WATCH,  CLOCK  AND  JEWELLERY  REPAIRING 
DONE  QUICKLY,  ACCURATELY  AND  AT  MODERATE  PRICES 

- • - 

EMBLEM  RINGS  AND  PINS 

- • - 

j.  o.  r.  McCurdy 

324  Front  Street  Phone  518 


J.  B.  BOYCE 

LOW  COST  GARAGE  SERVICE 

THERE  IS  NO  FINER  ANYWHERE  —  AT  ANY  PRICE 

FOR 

CHEVROLET  -  PONTIAC  -  OLDS  MOBILE 
McLAUGHLIN-BUICK  -  CADILLAC 

...  or  any  other  make  of  Motor  Car  .  .  . 
BARGAINS  IN  RELIABLE  USED  CARS 


WE  SUPPLY 

ALBERT  COLLEGE 

yt/! 

SCHOOL  BOOKS,  SUPPLIES 

- • - 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS 

WITH 

- • - 

UNDERWOOD,  ROYAL.  L.  C. 

Pasteurized 

SMITH  AND  CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS 

(Rental  $1  per  week,  $3  per  month) 

CREAMERY  BUTTER 

- • - 

MATRICULATION  HELPS 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

-  • - 

(Ask  or  Send  for  Catalogue) 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 
- • - 

CITIZEN’S  DAIRY 

GREETING  CARDS  FOR 

ALL  OCCASIONS 

THE  JAMES  TEXTS 

237  Coleman  St.  Belleville 

Educational  Publishers 

183  Front  St.  -  Belleville  -  Phone  892 
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BOOKS 

COMPLIMENTS 

STATIONERY 

OF 

OFFICE  SUPPLIES 
SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

MONTROSE 

MAGAZINES 

WALL  PAPER 

LENDING  LIBRARY 

DAIRY 

- • - 

COMPLETE  LINE 

OF  GREETING  CARDS 

Milk  &  Cream 

- • - 

- • - 

SILLS’ 

BOOK  STORE 

PHONE  374 

PHONE  1829 

222  Front  St.  -  Belleville,  Ont. 

WARREN-KNIT 

Your  Eyes  . .  . 

SWEATERS 

Are  Lsed  Almost  Exclusively 

If  vou  are  particular  .  .  . 

By  Most  of  Canada  s 

and  you  should  be  .  .  . 

Leading  Colleges 

about  having  a  careful  and 

- • - 

scientific  analysis  of  your 

Warren  Bros. 

visual  functions.  I  solicit 

your  consultation. 

Limited 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

J.  A.  McFEE 

- • - 

Experienced  Optometrist 

Knitted  Outerwear 

(Phone  128  for  Appointment) 

with  a  Reputation 

Pa"e  Seventy-Four 
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Real  Sport  Values 

Compliments  of 

£ 

for  the 

College  Student 

THE 

If  you  are  interested  in  equip¬ 
ment  we  have  it,  or  can  secure 

PURITY 

it  at  most  reasonable  prices. 
Check  over  your  summer  equip¬ 
ment  before  you  go  home. 

BAKERY 

TENNIS  -  SOFTBALL 

BASEBALL  -  GOLF 

- • - 

TOWNSEND’S 

G.  E.  Thompson,  Prop. 

Sport  Shop 

25  Campbell  Street 

PHONE  1981-W 

THE  DEACON 

HOTEL 

SHIRT  COMPANY 

Belleville ,  Ontario. 

QUINTE 

SPORTWEAR  OF  ALL 

KINDS 

-  • - 

Blazers  for  Schools  and 
Colleges. 

BELLEVILLE, 

Grenfell  Jackets  for  Golf.  Hunt¬ 
ing.  Ski-ing,  Fishing, 

Flvin". 

ONT. 

- • - 

Raincoats  for  Men  and  Ladies. 

Established  in  1903 

. 
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COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

KEYES  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

Front  Street  -  Belleville 


PLEASE  YOUR  FAMILY 
AND  CLOSE  FRIENDS 

with  the 

MOST  PERSONAL  OF 
ALL  GIFTS  .  .  . 

Your 

Photograph 


CLARKE’S 

STUDIO 
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WISHING 

“THE  ALIBI’’ 

SUCCESS 

-  • - 

Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Co. 

BANK 

OF  MONTREAL 

of  Canada 

CANADIAN  BANK 

OF  COMMERCE 

- • - 

COMPLIMENTS 

THE 

DOMINION  BANK 

S.  R.  Burrows 

THE  ROYAL  BANK 

OF  CANADA 

Branch  Manager. 

THE 

NEW  QUEEN’S 

HOTEL 

- • - 

THE  SMART  PLACE 

TO  EAT 

- • - 

TROPHY-CRA 

LIMITED 

CLASS  PINS 

CRESTS 

MEDALS 

TROPHIES 

PRIZE  RIBBONS 

FT 

Business  Men's 

Luncheon 

102  Lombard  St. 

40  Cents 

Toronto 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 
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CHAS.  L.  HYDE 

PLUMBING 

HOT  WATER  HEATING  AND  HOT 

AIR  FURNACES  -  QUEBEC 
HEATERS  and  RANGES 

-  • - 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

TIN  AND  ALUMINUM  WARE 

- • - 

292  FRONT  ST.  BELLEVILLE 

TRY 

LESLIE’S  SHOE  STORE 

UP-TO-DATE  and  RELIABLE 
FOOTWEAR 

Sole  Agents  for  M.  W.  LOCKE 
Shoes  for  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

TRAVELLING  GOODS 

225  Front  St.  Belleville 

PHONE  185 

Nonnmt  iz.  Lbftiarits 

C  C 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

Uuesight  Specialist 

288  TFrunt 

IBcIlp&ille 

DR.  J.  R.  GUTHRIDGE 

OFFICIAL  EYE  EXAMINER  FOR  THE 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 

262A  Front  St.  Phone  1825 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Compliments  of 

(Wholesale  and  Retail) 

BELLE  THEATRE 

The  Houston  Company 
Limited 

Belleville,  Ont. 

“ Where  Happiness 

Costs  So  Little ” 

ALWAYS — A  SMART  SHOW! 

Cash?'  NAMES 

(Woven  on  Fine  Cambric  Tape) 

FOR  MARKING  CLOTHING  AND 
LINEN— SAVE  CONFUSION  AND 
LAUNDRY  LOSSES 

12  doz.  $3  —  6  Doz.  $2  —  3  Doz.  $1.50 

TRIAL  OFFER:  Send  15c  for  one  dozen 
of  your  own  first  name  and  sample 
tube  of  NO-SO  CEMENT. 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  Inc. 

107  Grier  Street  :  Belleville,  Ont. 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

SMITH’S  BARBER  SHOP 

Hjd r  Cuts  25c 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  SHAVING 

AND  MASSAGING 

College  Students  and  School  Children 

Given  Special  Attention. 

144  Front  Street 

(Opposite  Capitol  Theatre) 
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McIntosh  bros. 

Headquarters  for: 

JOHN  S.  BROWN  LINENS 

CORTICELLI  HOSE 

D.  &.  A.  CORSETS 

MOSSFIELD  BLANKETS 

ETC. 

FLOWERS 

ARTISTICALLY  ARRANGED 
FOR  EVERY  OCCASION 

THE  TEMPLER  FLOWER  SHOP 

BELLEVILLE 

We  telegraph  Flowers 
anywhere. 

14  Campbell  St.  Phone  1900 

Night  and  Sundays  1304 

MOIRA  TAXI 

COURTEOUS  SERVICE 

Day  Fares  20c 

Night  Fares  25c 

Special  Rates  for  Out-of-town 
Driving 

Phone  460 

SALTED  NUTS 

FRESH  DAILY 

- • - 

Dickens  &  Son 

PHONE  170 

W.  H.  OSBORNE 

Barber 

221b  Front  Street 

- • - 

If  we  suit  you  tell  others , 
if  we  don’t  tell  us. 

Belmont  Restaurant 

AND 

Ice  Cream  Parlor 

‘  BEST  IN  THE  CITY” 

“ Where  Albert  Students  Are 
Satisfied'’ 

ANGUS  McFEE 

JEWELLERS 

Since  1860 

Laura  Secord 
Chocolates 
Fountain  Pens 

Kodaks 

- • - 

Dolan  the  Druggist 
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O.  A.  MARSHALL 

FOR  CLOTHING 

D.D.S.,  M.R.C.D.S.O. 

AND  FURNISHINGS 

JACK  A.  MARSHALL 

THAT  SUIT 

D.D.S.,  L.L.S. 

GO  TO 

- • - 

SHAW’S 

110  Bridge  St.  E.  Phone  146 

Men’s  Wear 

BELLEVILLE 

KODAKS 

FILMS 

VISIT  THE 

PRINTING  and 
DEVELOPING 

GUILD  RESTAURANT 

PROMPT  SERVICE 

...  at  any  time. 

ALLAN  R.  SCHRYVER 

“YOU’LL  NOT  REGRET  IT” 

DRUGGIST 

245  Front  St.  Belleville 

Phone  49  Dominion  Bank  Bldg. 

ZELLERS  LTD. 

PAPPAS’  POOL  ROOM 

- • - 

Retailers  to  Thrifty  Canadians 

CONFECTIONERY 

SOFT  DRINKS 

SHOP  AT  ZELLERS 

HATS  CLEANED 
SHOESHINE 

—IT  PAYS! 

- •  — - - 

227  Front  St.  Belleville 

MUSICAL 

MERCHANDISE 

CLARE’S 

Popular  and  Classical  Music 
- • - 

R.C.A.  VICTOR  PERSONAL 
RADIOS 

TAXI 

WEAVER’S  MUSIC  STORE 

4  Cars  i  q/j  4  Cars 
Heated  A  Heated 

Phone  1031  217  Front  St. 
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BILL  COOK’S  CIGAR  STORE 

The  Store  with  Belleville  s 

Most  Complete  Line  of 

TOBACCOS 

SUNDRIES 

MAGAZINES 

-  • - 

Phone  1509  223  Front  St. 

THE  QU1NTE  BOOK  SHOP 

281  FRONT  ST. 

-  •  - 

The  Best  in  Books,  Magazines, 
and  School  Supplies. 

■  • - 

GIFTS  and  JAEGER  YARN 
for  the  Co-eds. 

COMPLETE 

DRUG  SERVICE 

f GEORGE 

iTnuJt&U 

Compliments  of 

W.  W0NNAC0TT 

JEWELLER 

29  BRIDGE  ST.  E. 

DRUGGIST' 

The  friendly  little  jeweller 
just  around  the  corner. 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

Clark  &  Miles 

QUALITY  MEATS 

- » - 

184  FRONT  ST. 

Compliments  of 

MAHER 

SHOE  STORES 

SHOES  of  QUALITY 

.  .  .  correctly  fitted. 

242  Front  St.  Phone  919 

CHAS.  J.  SYMONS 

- • - 

Furnishings,  Clothing, 

Hats  and  Caps 

- • - 

206  FRONT  STREET 
BELLEVILLE  -  ONTARIO 

John  Kikes,  Prop.  Telephone  1547 

BEST  COFFEE  IN  THE  CITY 

UP-TO-DATE  SODA  FOUNTAIN 

THE  LONDON  LUNCH 

The  Most  Up-to-date  Restaurant  in 
the  City 

174  FRONT  ST  -  BELLEVILLE, 
“Everything  First  Class” 

Meals  at  all  hours  -  Open  day  and  night 
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Index  to  Advertisers 

PAGE 

ALBERT  COLLEGE  .  10 

BELLE  THEATRE  .  78 

BELMONT  RESTAURANT  .  79 

BIG  “A”  CO .  70 

BIRKS-ELLIS-RYRIE  .  72 

BOYCE  GARAGE  .  73 

BROWN’S  SHOE  REPAIRING  .  71 

BURROWS,  S.  A .  77 

CASH,  J.  &  J .  78 

CASSIDY’S  .  72 

CITIZEN’S  DAIRY  .  73 

CLARK  &  MILES  .  81 

CLARKE’S  STUDIO  .  76 

CLARE’S  TAXI  .  80 

CLEARING  HOUSE  ASSOCIATION  .  77 

COCA-COLA  .  76 

COOK,  BILL,  CIGAR  STORE .  81 

DAY,  DR.  M.  A .  76 

DEACON  SHIRTS  .  75 

DICKENS  &  SON  .  79 

DOLAN  THE  DRUGGIST  .  79 

EDWARDS  THE  OPTICIAN  .  78 

FINCH,  GEO.  L .  71 

GUILD  RESTAURANT  .  80 

GUTHRIDGE,  DR.  J.  R .  78 

HOTEL  QUINTE  .  75 

HOUSTON  LUMBER  CO  .  78 

HYDE,  C.  L.,  PLUMBER  .  78 

IVES,  J.  B .  71 

JAMES  TEXTS  .  73 

KEYES  SUPPLY  CO .  76 

LESLIE’S  SHOES  .  78 

LEWIS,  JOHN  CO .  71 

LONDON  LUNCH  .  81 

MAHER  SHOE  STORE  .  81 

MARSHALL,  DRS .  80 
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Index  to  Advertisers 

PAGE 

McCURDY,  J.  O.  R .  73 

McFEE,  ANGUS,  JEWELLERS .  79 

McFEE,  J.  A.,  OPTOMETRIST .  74 

McINTOSH  BROS .  79 

MODERN  CLEANERS  .  68 

MOIRA  TAXI  .  79 

MONTROSE  DAIRY  .  74 

NEILSON’S  .  Back  Cover 

NEW  QUEEN’S  HOTEL  .  77 

ONTARIO  INTELLIGENCER  .  66 

OSBORNE,  W.  H.,  BARBER .  79 

PURITY  BAKERY  . 75 

PHOTO  ENGRAVERS  AND  ELECTROTYPERS .  69 

PAPPAS’  POOL  ROOM  .  80 

PAULEY,  GEORGE,  DRUGGIST  .  81 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  .  67 

QUICK  &  ROBERTSON  .  72 

QUINTE  BOOK  SHOP  .  81 

SCHRYVER,  A.  R.,  DRUGGIST .  80 

SELDON,  H.  C.,  DRUGGIST .  71 

SHAW’S  MEN’S  WEAR  .  80 

SILLS’  BOOK  STORE  .  74 

SMITH,  CROFT,  BARBER  .  78 

STEAM  LAUNDRY  .  70 

SYMONS’  MEN’S  WEAR  . 81 

TEMPLER  FLOWER  SHOP  .  79 

TOWNSEND’S  SPORT  SHOP  .  75 

TROPHY-CRAFT  .  77 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITERS  .  70 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  .  69 

WALKER  HARDWARE  .  68 

WARREN  BROTHERS  .  74 

WEAVER  MUSIC  STORE .  80 

WONNACOTT  .  81 

WOOD  AND  GUNDY  .  67 

WOODLEY’S  FURRIERS  .  72 

ZELLER’S  .  80 
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Lloyd  Shorten  noticed  a  weak-minded  man  fishing  in  a  plug  hat  full  of  water. 
Humouring  him  Lloyd  said:  “How  is  luck?" 

“Pretty  fair,"  was  the  answer. 

"How  many  have  you  caught?"  asked  the  hero. 

“You’re  the  sixth,"  came  the  reply. 

tS*  *sf  45* 

Mr.  Blaine:  "This  morning  we  will  consider  the  heart  and  the  lungs.” 

Argue:  “Another  organ  recital.” 

***** 


Mr.  Bishop:  "What  do  you  know  about  nitrates?” 

Downing:  “They’re  cheaper  than  day  rates.” 

***** 

Lloyd  Bishop:  “Did  you  see  the  joke  I  handed  in  last  week?” 
Potts:  “No  but  I  tried  hard." 


* 


* 


* 


The  world  is  old,  yet  it  likes  a  laugh, 
New  jokes  are  hard  to  find, 

A  whole  new  editorial  staff 
Can’t  tickle  every  mind, 

So,  if  you  find  an  ancient  joke, 

Dubbed  in  modern  guise, 

Don't  frown  and  give  the  thing  a  poke, 

Just  laugh, - don’t  be  too  wise. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Downing:  “I  want  some  powder  for  my  sister.” 

Clerk  ( jokingly )  :  ‘‘Some  that  goes  off  with  a  hang.’ 
Wilf. :  “No,  some  that  goes  on  with  a  puff.’ 

*  -A*  #  *  * 


“Isn’t  it  sad."  said  Miss  Steele  at  the  dinner  table,  “that  this  poor  lamb  was 
cut  down  in  its  youth  to  satisfy  our  appetites?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Miss  Fletcher,  “it  is  tough.” 


* 


Doctor:  “You  certainly  have  acute  appendicitis.” 

Fair  Patient:  “Oh,  doctor,  you  flatter  me." 

*  *  *  *  * 


There  are  metres  iambic,  and  metres  trochaic, 

And  metres  in  musical  tone, 

But  the  metre  that's  neater,  completer,  and  sweeter, 

Is  to  metre  in  the  moonlight,  alone. 

*  *  *  *  * 

I’d  like  to  be  a  college  boy, 

He  lives  a  life  of  ease, 

For  even  when  he  graduates, 

He  does  it  by  degrees. 

*  *  *  * 

“I  pulled  a  good  one  that  time,”  said  Morland,  as  he  finished  milking  the  cow. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Brown  (from  downstairs  . nervously )  :  “Please  sir,  I  think  you’re  wanted  on 
the  phone.” 

Mr.  Gordon:  “You  think,  why  don’t  you  know?” 

Brown:  “Well  sir,  the  voice  at  the  other  end  said,  ‘Hello,  is  that  you.  you 
old  idiot’?” 

*  *  *  *  * 

Kay:  “I  hear  you  made  the  hockey  team.” 

Madv:  “Oh  the  other  fellows  helped  a  lot.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

First  Girl:  “Bilyea’s  mustache  made  me  laugh.” 

Second  Girl:  “It  tickled  me  too.” 
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Ll/T  Cf  STUDENTS 


ALLAN,  HARV1E — Dunnville. 

ARGUE,  J.  HARWOOD — Shavvville,  Que. 
ARMSTRONG,  JEAN— Hilton. 

ASPDEN,  JOE — Innerkip. 

ATKINSON,  HARRY— College. 

BARTLETT,  GORDON— Dunnville. 

BILYEA,  MAURICE— London,  848  Queen’s. 
BISHOP,  LLOYD — Verona. 

BLACKMAN,  DONALD— Timmins. 
BRUBACKER,  LLOYD— Breslau. 

BROWN,  ALEX— Codette,  Sask. 

BOWEN,  INA — Warkworth. 

CAFLEY,  JACK— Lanark. 

CAMERON,  ROBERT— 151  Oxford  St.,  London. 
CAMPBELL,  JOHN— Copper  Cliff. 

CARTER,  ALEX — Kirkland  Lake. 

CHARLTON,  ROB!’. — Shawinigan  Falls. 
CHRISTIAN,  DOUGLAS— 1421  Lanesdowne 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

CLARK,  PERCY — Smooth  Rock  Falls. 

CLARK,  JACK- — 28  Lessard  Ave.,  Toronto. 
CLARKE,  JOE — Yarmouth  Centre. 

CLOUSE,  BERNARD— 715  Danforth  Ave., 
Toronto. 

CLOUSE,  GRANT — 715  Danforth  Ave.,  Toronto. 
CRANK,  JACK — Inglewood. 

DEVONSHIRE,  WILLIAM — Creighton  Mines. 
DOEY,  GILBERT— Blenheim. 

DOWNING,  WILFRED— 1241  Gerrard  E., 
Toronto. 

FINLAYSON,  GORDON— Rydal  Bank. 

FISHER,  ELMER— MacTier. 

FLETCHER,  ISABEL— Glenhol me,  N.S. 

FORBES,  MALCOLM— College. 

FOX,  JACK — 38  Stirling  Ave.,  Kitchener. 
FRASER,  WALTER— Picton. 

GOODRICH,  HAROLD— Embro. 

GOULD,  JAS. — 144  Parker  St.,  Sarnia. 
GRAHAM,  WILLIAM— Glencoe. 

GRIGG,  JAS.— Bruce  Mines. 

HAIST,  DOUGLAS— Ottawa. 
HOLLINGSWORTH,  HUBERT— Marmora. 
FIORNICK,  JAS.— Kirkland  Lake. 

HOWARD,  EDNA— College. 

JOHNSON,  JAMES— Belleville. 

JOHNSON,  WILLIAM— Oshawa. 

KENDRICK,  KARLEY— Leamington. 


KENNEDY,  HAROLD— Richwood. 

KITCHEN,  STERLING— Lynden. 

KNOX,  JOHN— New  Liskeard. 

LAKE,  MERTON— Timmins. 

MAI)Y,  DAVID  ALBERT— Garson  Mines. 

MacDONALI),  ART— 184  Cleveland  St., 
Toronto. 

MacDONALI),  AUBREY— Wallacctown. 
MacDOUGALL,  MARIE— Drayton. 
MacINTOSH,  HOMER — South  Porcupine. 
MacKAY,  ANNABELLE— Colborne. 
MATHISON,  REGINALD— Stirling. 
McCarthy,  CHAS.— Ottawa. 

MORLANI),  KENNETH— North  Bay. 
OSTROSSER,  PETER— Timmins. 

PASCOE,  ROBERT — Creighton  Mines. 
PATTON,  JOSEPH— Lucknow. 

PYFROM,  EUNICE— Stoney  Creek. 
SAUNDERS,  ARTHUR— Kirkland  Lake. 

SCRIMGF.OUR,  RALPH— D.D.  San  Fernando. 
Trinidad. 

SHORTEN,  EVELYN— Osgoode. 

SHORTEN,  LLOYD— Osgoode. 

SMITH,  SIDNEY— Lucknow. 

SMITHR1M,  EDNA— Box  330,  Trenton. 
SMITH  RIM,  MARY— Box  33’0,  Trenton. 
STAFFORD,  MARIE — Rednersville. 

TAYLOR,  FREE— Paris. 

WARDLEY,  WILLIAM— Elora. 

WATSON,  ROSS— Port  Credit. 

WEIR,  MAC — Thamesford. 

WHITE,  MILDRED— Mallorytown. 

WOULD,  REGINALD— Avonlea,  Sask. 

YALE,  DONALD— Lakcficld. 

YUILL,  BARBARA— Chelsea  Falls,  Que. 

List  of  Day  Students 

ANDREWS,  JAMES— Belleville. 

AUSTIN,  CHARLES— Belleville. 

CAMPBELL,  HORACE— Belleville. 

CHANT,  DOUGLAS— Belleville. 

FREDERICK,  NORINE— Belleville. 

HOUSTON,  DORLAND— Belleville. 
LAUGHLIN,  STEPHEN— Belleville. 

PAYNE,  BEAUCHAMP— Belleville. 

MERCER,  RONALD— Belleville. 

WARREN,  JUNE— Belleville. 
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